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Amongst 


An acknowledgment, and a warm word 
of gratitude, is belatedly due to all Liguor- 
ian readers who sent in subscription gifts 
for their friends around Christmas. Also a 
word of apology to any of them if it turned 
out that their friends did not receive the 
first copy of The Liguorian till after Christ- 
mas. The staff of six zealous lay workers 
in The Liguorian office kept up beautifully 
with the incoming mail and the routine 
month-to-month work of keeping the files 
up to date until about ten days before 
It was then that the gift sub- 
scriptions, coming in at the rate of over a 


Christmas. 


hundred in every mail, began to swamp 
What added to the difficulty was 
the fact that the six of them do their work 
in an office space about 15 by 15 feet, in 
the 150-year-old building that houses all the 
publishing apostolates 


them. 


(books, pamphlets, 
Perpetual Help magazine, League of St. 
Gerard bulletin, etc.) of Liguori. We are 
hoping to give these good workers elbow 
room in a new and adequate office building 
before too long, toward the realization of 
which every gift subscription and every re- 


While 
we apologize, therefore, for delays that oc- 


newal of subscription, is a real help. 


curred around Christmas, and for any mis- 
takes that slipped through in the confusion of 
those days, we are deeply grateful to those 
who keep The Liguorian moving into new 


Ourselves 


homes and bringing happiness to new hearts. 
We are confident that the physical facilities 
necessary for the work will be provided by 
the goodness of God if only The Liguorian 
continues to help people find happiness 
through inspiration. 
That goes for those who cannot afford to 


enlightenment and 
pay for it as well as for those who are able 
to purchase The Liguorian for themselves 
and friends. A new office is in the blue- 
print stage; only the necessary government 
priorities and the limitations of our credit 
remain as obstacles to be overcome before 
it can be achieved. 

This issue of The Liguorian provides a 
great deal of material on various angles of 
the importance of good reading. February 
is Catholic Press month, the time for all 
Catholics to reflect on and then do some- 
thing about this matter. The articles on 
the subject will do no good to those who 
never read anything but secular publica- 
tions anyway. Their purpose is to refresh 
the convictions of all who read The Liguor- 
ian, and to give them new arguments that 
can be used in talking to others who have 
not yet begun to read anything like it. 
take the 


mouth persuasion to interest others in good 


Nothing can place of word-of- 
reading, especially if it is combined with 
friendship. Take it away, lovers of good 


reading! 
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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


How to Read Anything 


The most terrible thing that modern education has done to millions 
of people is to make them doubtful about the abilities of their own 
minds. Until such doubts are cleared up, there is no sense in dis- 


cussing any other topic. 


D. F. Miller 


LET’S SAY you are an _ average 
American. You are, or you were once, 
or the thought has struck you of becom- 
ing, a Catholic. You have the normal 
person’s interest in the why and where- 
fore of things. You have frequently 
talked about religion as a subject that 
is supposed to answer the deeper 
questions about the meaning of life. If 
you knew that there was a certain 
source from which you could draw a 
sense of certainty and security about 
your place in the world, your way of 
living, and the objectives toward which 
you should be moving, you would tap 
that source. Having attained your 
own certainty and security, you would 
automatically become interested in 
bringing others to the same state. 
There is a source from which you 
can take such sure judgments: about 
your place and purpose in the world. 
It is good reading. You don’t have to 
have a graduate school education to 
utilize this source. You do not even 
have to have a college education. It 
may even be said that you do not have 
to have a grade school education, be- 
cause this source can provide you with 
an education in itself. You have a 


mind. It is like God’s mind. It was fash- 
ioned for only one purpose, and that to 
find and embrace truth. Especially 
the truths you need to live by. 

The trouble is that reading has lost 
its power to educate and then guide 
people safely through life because a 
great many men have written things to 
confuse people instead of to help them 
find certainties. That is why the dis- 
tinction must be made between good 
reading and bad reading. Good read- 
ing is not necessarily that which deals 
with good topics. Pious reading is 
not necessarily good reading. Good 
reading is that which provides the 
evidence, the material, the premises 
from which an individual can make 
sound and certain judgments about 
important questions, and can know that 
they are sound and certain judgments. 

By the same token, bad reading is 
not necessarily that which deals with 
sin and error. Of course morally bad 
reading is also intellectually bad read- 
ing because one of the known facts 
about the human mind is that it can 
abdicate its right to rule the human 
being who possesses it in the face of 
strong appeals to passion. But the 
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worst kind of reading is that which 
does not lead you to, or tries to lead 
you away from, pointed judgments 
about yourself and the questions that 
are always nagging at your mind. 

This distinction between good and 
bad reading is one of the things that 
is within the competence of your own 
mind, no matter what its previous 
education. Let us give you some of 
the evidence for it, and then you make 
your own judgment. Don’t say that 
this is too deep for you, or that it is 
unimportant. It is very simple and 
we shall not need any big words to 
explain it. And it is supremely im- 
portant—so important that everything 
in your life depends on how you think 
these things out for yourself. 

« 


Bad reading is that which does not 
give your mind a chance to make any 
judgment about important things be- 
cause it assumes you cannot make such 
judgments. 

There are two ways in which this 
same effect can be brought about. Each 
of them is represented in a proposition 
that is sometimes directly stated as it 
is presented here, and more often made 
to underlie hundreds of other confusing 
things that are said. The first of the 
two assumptions that many a writer 
asks you to swallow blindly is this: 

1. There is no such thing as truth, 
in the sense of an objective and un- 
changeable proposition that represents 
an unchangeable reality, in matters of 
religion, morality, and in answer to the 
question of what human life is intended 
for. 

See at once how this assumption 
effectively blocks any real interest in 
pursuing questions of a religious or 
moral nature about your own life and 
its purpose. If you have to start out 
by saying to yourself, “I am never going 
to be able to get hold of any solid 
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truth in these matters,” there would 
seem to be little incentive for thinking 
about them at all. 

Why, you will probably ask, do those 
who start with a principle like this, 
sometimes go on to write large books, 
and to thrash hopelessly about among 
questions concerning God and man’s 
purpose, and religious beliefs and 
morality, if they themselves don’t be- 
lieve that they can ever come out on 
solid ground? The answer is twofold. 
First, because the human mind is so 
made that it cannot easily brush aside 
these questions. ‘They pursue it, tor- 
ment it, fascinate it. Secondly, and this 
is really part of the first reason, men 
who deny that religious truth as 
representing unchangeable realities is 
attainable, usually come up with a 
new idea of truth which gives them 
elbow room for writing millions of 
words. 


There is only one right definition of 
truth and it is this: Agreement between 
a man’s mind and things outside his 
mind. If there is to be any real truth 
about religion for you, it must be agree- 
ment between your mind and what God 
has done and said to manifest what 


He expects of you and of all men. .- 


Those who say that no such clear 
agreement can ever be attained come 
up with this notion of truth: “What I 
think or feel about God.” They would 
add: ‘Nobody has all the truth. Dif- 
ferent beliefs about God are different 
facets of the truth, even though they 
be contradictory. Since nobody can 
know the objective truth about God 
and His Will for men, my subjective 
ideas are all that matter and nobody 
else need agree with them.” 

This sort of fuzzy thinking is behind 
such statements as: “All religions are 
equally good.” “It doesn’t matter what 
you believe about God, but only what 
you do to your neighbor.” “All be- 
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lievers in God, no matter what their 
particular creed or what their contra- 
dictory doctrines, should get together 
and forget their differences and work 
for a better world.” ‘Tolerance means 
recognizing that nobody can prove the 
truth of what he holds about religion, 
and therefore, never trying to change 
anybody else’s opinion.” 

I submit to you who read this, that 
there is nothing for you to hang onto 
in any of this. The only sensible thing to 
do, if you must swallow the assumption 
that you cannot get to know the real 
truth about religion, is to drop all 
thoughts of religion from your mind. 
Either you can get at the truth by 
thinking about it, or you can get 
nothing. 

But this is not sensible. There is 
objective truth about religion and 
your life’s purpose. Méillions have 
found and embraced it. Your mind is 
fashioned for the purpose of finding 
and embracing it. Perhaps you have 
not yet had a chance to see the evidence 
for the truth, but such evidence there 
is. Look for it. It is within reach. 
You can find it by the right kind of 
reading. 

e 

The second form that a denial of 
your mind’s ability to find the truth 
takes is in the following assumption: 

2. Even if there were such a thing 
as objective truth concerning religion, 
the human mind is incapable of reach- 
ing and embracing it. 

This is both the cry of the agnostic 
and the apologia of the secularist. “We 
cannot know anything spiritual, in- 
visible, immaterial. Therefore we can- 
not know anything about God or a 
soul or moral or religious truth, or 
heaven or hell. Therefore let us eat, 
drink and be merry, before we die and 
are buried like dogs.” 

There is a history behind this agnos- 


ticism which you should know. It did 
not suddenly take over a million men’s 
minds as a very obvious truth. Rather 
they were cornered into it by a progres- 
sive series of denials of other truths. 

The appearance of out-and-out 
agnosticism, or the ‘“We-can’t-know- 
anything-about-God” theory, coincided 
with the beginnings of Protestantism. 
At first, about three hundred years 
ago, all Protestants merely denied that 
there was a Church in the world to 
which Christ had committed authority 
to teach in His name, though they still 
believed firmly in Christ. Then some 
of these began to deny that Christ was 
God, though they still accepted the 
fact that there was a God. Then some 
of these began to deny that there was 
a God. Then, after this chain reaction 
of disbelief, they had to set up a very 
sweeping argument for their belief in 
nothing, and the easiest one available 
was that which denied the ability of 
the human mind even to think about 
God. Instead of disproving the evi- 
dence, first, for God, then for Christ 
as God Incarnate, then for the Church 
Christ founded, they evaded the entire 
problem by saying, “We just can’t know 
anything about these things.” This 
too, was then pushed farther and 
farther, until there were those who 
said: “We cannot know anything about 
anything.” 

The strange thing is that they kept 
right on writing books about how cer- 
tain they were that they couldn’t know 
anything about anything. And a great 
many ordinary people who didn’t know 
how it all came about, thought it a 
wonderful thing to accept the assump- 
tion that nobody could know anything 
about anything, least of all about God 
and religion. This made it so much 
more pleasant to do anything they 
pleased. 

Yet it still remains just about the 
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silliest. thing in the world to read page 
after page of the writings of men who 
start by telling you: “You can’t know 
anything.” Not only silly but often 
fatal, because nobody can escape the 
conscious responsibility that goes with 
having a mind, which is “to seek the 
truth and’embrace it.” 
e 


Good reading, whether offered you 
by men who already know or are 
merely seeking to know, must be found- 
ed on the principle of the human mind’s 
ability to find and know the truth in 
any matter that is important to man. 

Let’s break this statement down, and 
look at all its implications closely. We 
ask any reader to ask himself if there 
is a single unreasonable statement in 
those listed below. 

1. The human mind is the instru- 
ment designed by God for attaining 
truth. 

God never created anything that 
appeared as one thing, obviously de- 
signed for a certain purpose, and that 
then turned out to be incapable of 
attaining that purpose. He made rose- 
bushes to produce roses, fruit trees to 
produce fruit, the sun to produce light 
and heat, and they do produce these 
things. The mind of man is for know]l- 
edge and truth. It is sheer nonsense to 
say that what it gets is not knowledge 
at all. 

2. The human mind is an infallible 
instrument for attaining truth on these 
conditions: 

a. that it concern itself with objects 

and truths proper to its capacity. 

b. that it consider all pertinent and 

necessary evidence before mak- 
ing a judgment. 

c. that it be neither sidetracked 


from the consideration of evi- 
dence nor overridden in its judg- 
ments, by evil passions and mad 
will. 
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This is one of the most important 
statements in all rational philosophy. 
It is the key to all knowledge. It is 
the standard according to which all 
men must review their opinions, ex- 
amine their prejudices, forsake their 
errors, and grow in the knowledge of 
truth. It is the explanation of the 
confusion of many minds, which either 
start by denying it completely, or at 
least by doubting it in part. 

3. The human mind is capable of 
grasping the reasons of believing some- 
body else’s words, even when it can- 
not fully understand what that other 
has to say. 

It is impossible for anybody to have 
first hand evidence and therefore to 
make his own judgments about every- 
thing that he needs to know or believe. 
He must accept some things on the 
word of someone else. In the natural 
order you find yourself doing this con- 
stantly. You believe reporters who tell 
you what is going on in Korea, though 
you cannot see the events taking place. 
You believe historians who tell you 
how America came to be a nation, 
though you were not present when its 
Constitution was adopted. You _ be- 
lieved many things that your parents 
told you long before you had any ex- 
perience of what they were talking 
about. 

Your mind is equipped with the 
ability to decide, with more or less 
assurance, when another should be be- 
lieved. It demands evidence that the 
person knows what he is talking about, 
that he is honest, sincere, and capable 
of transmitting truth, that he has no 
reason to deceive you. 

This same ability, and the same safe- 
guards that your mind demands for 
believing what your fellow-man tells 
you, reaches into the invisible and 
spiritual world. You can know with 
certainty whether God has said any- 
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thing that you are to believe. You 
can know that God appeared in the 
world, not by the mere say-so of one 
who claimed to be God, but only by 
miracles of divine power. There is 
absolutely no credential that God could 
offer to satisfy your mind of His ap- 
pearance other than miracles. If He 
did offer that credential and you are 
assured of it, your mind will tell you 
that you must believe what He had to 
say, whether you can understand it or 
not. If you are uncertain about God’s 
appearance and therefore about what 
He wants you to believe, you have one 
task that takes precedence over every 
other: look for the manifestation of 
God on earth through miracles. Once 
you find that you will find certainty as 
to what your relationship to God must 
be. 

The facts of history reveal, of course, 
that God, having identified Himself 
through miracles, revealed such stag- 
gering things to man that His own grace 
would be necessary for a man finally 
and effectively to believe Him. How- 
ever, He also revealed that to any man 
who would do all that he was capable of 
doing to recognize God, i.e., who would 
use his mind to probe the reasons for 
believing God and his will to pray, 
God would infallibly give the necessary 
grace to believe. 

Good reading is that which does not 
confuse you by denying any of these 
clear and simple principles. To sum 
up, this is the kind of reading you 
should look for if you want to fulfill 
your necessary destiny: 

1. That which takes for granted 
that you have a mind, as good as any- 


one else’s, which was created for no 
other purpose than to attain the truth. 

2. That which assumes that your 
mind is an infallible means of attaining 
truth. 


3. That which does not doubt that 
God and religion and your life’s pur- 
pose are proper objects of the infal- 
libility of your mind. 

4. That which admits that you your- 
self can destroy this infallibility of your 
mind if you try to make judgments 
without full evidence, or on false evi- 
dence, or without an honest attempt to 
obtain true evidence. 


5. That which keeps you aware that 
your will, influenced by passion, can 
distract your mind from the truth, or 
even command it to affirm the opposite 
of the truth. 


6. That which shows your mind the 
reasonableness of accepting things on 
faith, in spiritual matters as well as 
material. 

7. That which reminds you con- 
stantly that even after you have all 
the motives for believing what God has 
said, you still need God’s help to be- 
lieve the tremendous truths He re- 
vealed, and to put them into practice. 


Once you recognize all these basic 
facts about your mind, even bad read- 
ing, in the sense of that which denies 
some or all of them, can make you see 
the truth more clearly. The world is 
full of such reading. It leads nowhere 
but into blind alleys, and your own 
mind can assay its folly. Let every- 
thing you read lead you into the sun- 
light of truth and certainty about your- 
self and God. 


It probably takes more endurance, more patience, more intelligence, more 
healthy emotion to raise a decent, happy, human being than to be an atomic 
physicist, a politician, or a psychiatrist. 


M. R. Sapirstein 
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Three Minute Instruction 





Reading and Salvation 


There are three reasons why the salvation of most people depends 
on their doing a certain amount of good reading. These reasons are 
sufficiently cogent to overcome sloth, indifference’ and the distrac- 
tions of the world, in anyone who is concerned about his soul. 


1. A knowledge of the will of God and the teachings of Christ must 
be brought into the mind from outside. No one is born with a knowledge 
of what God has revealed as necessary for man’s salvation. Instruction 
classes and sermons supply a goodly part of this knowledge. But to the 
instructions (usually received only in childhood) and the sermons listened 
to (usually infrequent and short, or too packed with doctrine for ready 
and complete absorption by the mind), the average Catholic needs to add 
good reading if his knowledge of God’s plan of salvation is to become 
complete and secure. 


2. An understanding even of the elements of reason that are a part 
of true religion requires consideration of the evidence on which sound 
judgments of reason are to be made. One does not come by evidence for 
the truths of religion by reading secular newspapers, popular magazines, 
best selling novels, etc. Nor by conversation with others who have not 
considered all the evidence themselves, or who have been given misinforma- 
tion about religious truths by their parents or teachers. Good reading is 
that which presents evidence to the mind for the truths of religion, and 
it is available to all who seek it. 


3. Courage to put into practice the truths learned about religion, 
whether from the revelations of God or the workings of one’s reason, re- 
quires (besides the grace of God) the stimulus of example, clarification of 
motives, considerations on the passion and love of Our Lord, and increas- 
ing knowledge and awareness of the reality of both heaven and hell. All 
these can be provided most effectively by good reading. They are summed 
up in the word “meditation,” which all the saints set down as absolutely 


necessary to the spiritual life, and which has its normal beginning in good 
reading. 


It is possible for human beings to be content to dwell in a purely 
material, natural, or animal world. They do so by depriving their 
minds of the opportunity or time to think. How much more glorious 
it is to live like a “man,” the image and likeness of God, using the 
mind that makes him “only a little less than the angels.” 
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My Friend George 


This is what’s happening to many Americans. 


a type, a sample. 


George is a symbol, 


Not all escape in the end, like George did. 


E. F. Miller 


MY FRIEND George was looking for 
a philosophy of life that would tell 
him what to do and what to believe 
in order to find happiness. That’s just 
what a philosophy of life is—a creed 
and a code that put a man in tune 
with the things around him, above him 
and below him; a correct manner of 
acting; a foolproof system for believing. 
The result is contentment and peace. 

George was a likable sort of fellow. 
He possessed a certain rugged hand- 
someness, a fairly clean tongue and a 
commendable sense of humor. The 
girls admired him very much. He was 
a success insofar as the world considers 
a man a success. 

But he had not as yet come to the 
use of moral reason even though he 
was in his late twenties, had graduated 
from a university, dressed well, and 
could tell a good whiskey when he 
tasted one. Right and wrong, truth 
and falsehood, were little more than 
instincts to him, having no foundation 
in fact for their existence and demand- 
ing no uncompromising allegiance from 
him. He was a vegetable, a head of 
cabbage that stood on two legs and 
talked. All that he could say for him- 
self was that he grew and had feelings. 

Then suddenly he awoke. There 
began to be a uselessness in the things 
he did, an emptiness inside of him 
that nothing could fill up. Mysteries 
multiplied like leaves on a tree in 
spring—the mystery of life ending in 
death, the mystery of peace ending in 
war, the mystery of love and marriage 
ending in divorce, the mystery of the 
restlessness and misery on which the 


human race seemed to have a first 
priority. He decided that there was 
only one way to solve these mysteries 
or at least to find some explanation 
for them, and that was to acquire a 
philosophy of life. 

These were the questions that he 
wanted answered. And he wanted them 
answered in such a way as to offer 
him a program both of belief and 
action. 

Suffering and death 

The means of personal and world 
peace 

What are crimes and what are 
not crimes 

The place sex occupies or should 
occupy in a man’s life 

The secret of a happy marriage; 
children 

Religion, God, and life after death 

Money and prosperity 

Science 

Where could he find the answers? 
He did not feel that he could find 
them in Christians, because the few 
Christians he happened to know were 
just like everybody else. And there 
was nobody to tell him that not all 
Christians were pagans, that there were 
many who expressed by their lives the 
convictions of their minds and there- 
fore would be in a position to en- 
lighten him without talking rot or 
hiding behind hypocrisy. As far as 
he could tell, Christians were looking 
for a philosophy of life too. 

Perhaps the answers were to be found 
in a place so obvious that they could 
easily be overlooked. 

George had heard it said one time 
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that a man’s philosophy of life was 
to be found in his writings, that a 
man could not fail to show his beliefs 
and practices even in a monograph 
he wrote about the weather. If this 
was true, a whole library of source 
material lay at his very feet—on the 
newsstands, in drugstores, in the hands 
of the mailman. 

There were thousands of Americans 
writing for these publications. Because 
they were Americans, they had worked 
out at least an American way of life 
which undoubtedly was a philosophy 
of life. They could not conceal it. 
Since he was an American, he could 
do no better than to consult his fel- 
low-Americans. They would not lead 
him astray. He would enter upon a 
concentrated course of reading of the 
magazines, papers and booklets of the 
country. 

The library he selected was made up 
of The Saturday Evening Post and 
Colliers; The New Yorker; Life and 
Look; Fortune, Time and Newsweek; 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and The 
Woman’s Home Companion; a number 
of movie magazines and half a dozen 
detective magazines. He also picked 
up an armful of quarter booklets that 
he found on neighborhood stands. He 
read everything they had to say, the 
stories and articles, the advertisements 
and letters to the editors, the comic 
strips and want ads. And as he went 
along, ideas began to crystallize in his 
mind. 

His first conclusion was that sick- 
ness and every human hardship were 
absolute evils. They served no pur- 
pose except to be got rid of. Innumer- 
able articles told the heroic story of 
medical men laboring day and night 
to cure disease and render it forever 
ineffectual in its attacks upon the body. 
The one tragedy in life was to be sick, 
to have an incurable sickness like 


cancer. The one great hero in life was 
the man who found the cure for 
cancer. 

Seldom did an article go beyond 
this point. Seldom was anything written 
in any magazine about the possibility 
of suffering serving a purpose beyond 
getting people to try to escape it. Sel- 
dom was the life written of a man or 
woman who accepted incurable suffer- 
ing cheerfully and gladly for reasons 
just as valid as the reasons of the scien- 
tists who were trying to stop all suffer- 
ing. The ascetics of the past were curi- 
ous individuals with twisted minds, fit 
subjects for psychiatry. They were not 
normal because they seemed to court 
pain as a young man courts a girl. 

George somehow got the idea that 
the preservation of the body to the 
exclusion of all else was the highest 
aspiration of human endeavor. The 
thing to do was to avoid dying. For, 
if you died, there was only one last 
act they could perform for you, and 
that was to bury you. Of course, they 
would fix up your corpse as though you 
were not dead at all, and lay you in 
a cemetery that looked like a golf 
course or a park. But you were dead. 
And if you were surviving in spite of 
the fact that you were dead, the maga- 
zines were completely silent or in a 
state of childlike confusion about the 
possibility. They stopped writing with 
your sickness and its incurability. 

The same treatment was given to 
poverty. Poverty was a disgrace, un- 
less you got over it, like Abraham 
Lincoln, and became famous. This 
dogma was proclaimed both in the ad- 
vertisements and the stories. 

The advertisements persisted in cry- 
ing aloud the merits of bright new 
automobiles and sparkling washing 
machines and world-known cigarettes as 
the means of destroying unhappiness. 
The bright young couple standing be- 
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fore their beautiful car always 
seemed to be so contented. The weather 
always seemed to be so clear and the 
trees so green and the flowers so full, 
almost as though the possession of the 
car had the effect of brightening up 
nature herself. If you did not have 
the car or the washing machine or the 
cigarettes, you were missing something 
essential. You could not be at peace. 
Rarely were the happy faces shown of 
poor people who had little in the way 
of material possessions, and who wanted 
nothing except what they needed for 
their livelihood. Voluntary poverty 
was condemned by silence. 


As it was in the advertisements, so 
it was in the stories. The fictional 
history of many a young man was 
given who had nothing at the begin- 
ning of the story. But he had prospects; 
that was the big thing. He was just 
starting out in an advertising agency 
(evidently the ne plus ultra of desir- 
able jobs), or he was the builder of 
sailboats, or he had just finished college. 
It was certain that he would get ahead. 
His temporary poverty was a nuisance 
both for him and for the girl who 
loved him. But it would pass away, 
and then all things would be set right. 
His girl would have turned him out 
of the house like an old tramp if he 
announced that he had no ambition to 
make money. And so would many of 
the editors of the magazines react 
towards the author who would dare 
to present such an unorthodox and 
un-American idea. 

From the fiction that George read 
in the magazines, he soon learned that 
there wasn’t very much that religion 
had to offer. At least the heroes and 
heroines of the stories seldom worried 
about it or considered it a guiding 
principle in their lives. Yet, it was 
intimated that their lives turned out 
well. 


The point was made by insinuation 
rather than by word that a definite, 
authoritative, dogmatic religion was out 
of the question. Much was said about 
brotherhood, about helping old ladies 
across the street in the midst of heavy 
traffic, and about the obligation of giv- 
ing generously to the Red Cross during 
the annual drive for funds. But noth- 
ing was ever said about the need of a 
clear voice crying out from the moun- 
tain tops the difference between right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood. 

George decided from his readings to 
follow religion. He would respect it. 
He would even go to church on Christ- 
mas and Easter. The magazines made 
it poetic to go to church on Christmas. 
They invariably printed pictures of a 
church, its roof covered with snow and 
carolers singing their hymns outside, 
when the Christmas season rolled 
around. But he would leave the door 
open for any new doctrines that might 
come along. He would not tie himself 
down to a definite religion. 

Nor was God neglected. He was 
given His allotted space, as was Mar- 
garet Sanger and Frank Sinatra. Of 
course, He was not given quite the 
space that General Eisenhower was 
given, but that was understandable. 
General Eisenhower was a leading can- 
didate for president of the United 
States. Everybody knew how important 
the presidency of the United States 
was. And everybody knew how emi- 
nent General Eisenhower was. 

God was not granted too much 
power by those who wrote about Him 
—about as much as the King of Eng- 
land. Nor, did it seem, was He too 
interested in religion, or in anything 
else, for all that. Just what His rela- 
tion to the universe was, was never 
made clear. Thus, the less said of His 
prerogatives, the better. At least this 
is what George got from what he read. 
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This did not mean that God was 
written about disrespectfully. Quite 
the contrary. The implication was that 
no man in his right senses concerned 
himself about what God thought in 
regard to a particular issue. A fear of 
getting married four times because of 
God was silly. Wondering what God 
might think of piling up a huge fortune 
at the expense of the tax-payer or the 
worker or the competitor was a sign 
of an addled brain. The only connec- 
tion that God had with justice and 
injustice was that He frowned on jails. 
Try to keep out of jail was the first 
law of justice. 

In fact, there was little connection 
between God and crime. The one 
crime deserving the name was some- 
thing a man did against good manners, 
good taste and respectability. Thus, 
the magazines carried articles and 
stories about the cruelty of the mother 
who killed her baby after her baby was 
born; but there were no articles or 
stories about the cruelty of the mother 
who, through her doctor, killed her 
baby before the baby was born. There 
were many articles and stories on the 
ruthlessness of the gangsters who killed 
people merely because they stood in 
their way or because they poached on 
their business; but there were no articles 
or stories about the ruthlessness of 
doctors who killed people merely be- 
cause they were old or because they 
were in pain. Much was said about the 
evil of taking narcotics; nothing was 
said about the evil of taking contra- 
ceptives. 


This norm for evil was rather fluid, 
George thought. But at least it was 
a norm, and one apparently followed by 
millions of Americans. Otherwise it 
would hardly be injected into the writ- 
ings of so many authors. He guessed 
that he would have to follow it himself. 

But of all the doctrines preached by 
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the magazines, there was none more 
clearly propounded than the doctrine 
of sex. He could open scarcely any 
popular publication without being 
greeted by ads with curvacious females 
in all stages of undress. He got to 
know corsets and girdles and stockings 
incasing legs. He got to know all the 
various methods of seduction. He 
came to feel that the only purpose 
women served was to tempt, for some 
of the picture magazines simply could 
not print a picture of any woman, no 
matter what the connotation, without 
placing strong emphasis on sex. 

It seemed only right, in view of the 
prominence given sex, to pursue it to 
the end of one’s desires. What could 
be the purpose otherwise of printing 
so much about it? Even though some- 
thing in him told him that there were 
limits beyond which he should not go, 
evidently his inhibitions were due to 
a false conscience. Away with the 
conscience, then. On with the maga- 
zines. 


Of course, the pursuance of sex did 
not mean that he was to forego mar- 
riage. There did not seem to be any 
other way of living except in marriage. 
Find the girl, make love to her under 
the stars, carry on a whirlwind court- 
ship (two or three days would be 
enough) and marry her. That was the 
natural way for a man to act. And it 
did not make much difference what 
kind of a girl he married so long as 
there was physical attraction. It was 
taken for granted that a marriage based 
on physical attraction would turn out 
all right. “They lived happily ever 
after” was the concluding note of most 
of the fiction. If, contrary to the 
fiction, his marriage was not a success, 
he could find consolation in the innu- 
merable articles in the magazines with 
such titles as “I Got A Divorce,” or, 
“Bob And I Decided To Call It Quits.” 
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It was assumed in these articles that 
divorce had little moral significance. 
So why worry! 

But the main thing he learned in 
regard to his potential marriage was 
to plan his parenthood. 

He must have examined a thousand 
advertisements. Yet, in very few did 
he find a picture of a family possessing 
more than two children. Generally 
the two children were a boy and a girl. 
And generally the two children were 
between the ages of nine and twelve, 
thereby indicating that the privilege of 
child-bearing had come to an end. Even 
the comics supported this program. 
Dick Tracy had only one child. Dag- 
wood had two. Skeezix had two. Either 
all these healthy and well employed 
people had stumbled into a premature 
sterility or they were practicing rhythm. 
Or perhaps they were doing wrong. 
It was not beyond some of the maga- 
zines to show them how to do wrong. 

If a picture of a large family was 
even shown at all, it was generally 
shown as a kind of curiosity. Or often 
it was shown with the children in tat- 
tered clothing, dirty, hair uncut, and 
clearly the victims of cruel parents who 
had not been sufficiently educated. 

There was no doubt in George’s mind 
what he was expected to do. 

Lastly, he was led to believe from 
his reading that the public school was 
the finest product of American democ- 
racy and woe to the man who found 
fault with it; that patriotism was a 
virtue never to be neglected, that so 
long as he waved the flag constantly, 
whether he waved it on the side of 
the Communists, the Spain-haters or the 
secularists, he was standing on firm 
ground; that the United Nations and 
the power of the United States were 
the only means of insuring world peace; 
that time was a lot more important 
than eternity. 


And so it came to pass that my friend 
George wrote up for himself a creed. 
It went something like this. 

“I believe in God, a kindly old man 
or perhaps (I’m not sure) a vague im- 
personal force who has little to do 
with the affairs of the heavens and the 
earth; and Jesus Christ, a kindly young 
man, good, like Will Rogers and Ma- 
hatma Ghandi, who lived 2000 years 
ago, had great natural powers of 
curing sickness and was crucified in 
consequence; I believe in sex as the 
source of happiness, in marriage as the 
end and purpose of life, in money as 
the sign of salvation; I believe in health 
of body, soundness of mind, in shower 
baths and inside plumbing as the neces- 
sary means of salvation; I believe in 
the holy public school, the divinity of 
democracy, the punishment of uncouth 
crime in sanitary prisons, and the 
complete deadness of the dead when 
they are dead; I believe in not stealing 
or killing, in respectability and good 
manners and in time everlasting. 
Amen.” 

Poor George! He did not have very 
long to practice his new philosophy of 
life. Do you know what happened to 
him? He got sick. And do you know 
what sickness he got? Cancer. George 
is pretty well-to-do. But all the money 
in the world gives him no consolation 
now. His wife left him and took his 
two children along with her. Nothing 
that he ever read in any of the hun- 
dreds of magazines he went through 
seems to have an answer for his present 
situation. Nor does he ever want to 
see one of those magazines again. He 
gags at their sight. 

One thing George is quite sure of 
now—the magazines he read so dili- 
gently led him astray, gave him many 
answers to questions that were no 
answers at all. Every single conclusion 
he drew from his‘ reading turned out 
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to be a wrong conclusion, or at least 
a half-truth, ill-suited to solve the 
riddles in his life for more than a 
fleeting moment. His own experience 
proved this. 


It is hard for him to understand 
how such a thing could be. The mag- 
azines had millions of dollars behind 
them, were contributed to by the most 
literary authors the country possessed 
and were edited in as attractive a style 
as human ingenuity could devise. 
Everything was in their favor. 


Yet, all they produced was shells 
without kernels, husks without corn and 
leaves without fruit. Truly were the 
vast majority of them the whited sepul- 
chres spoken of by Christ, beautiful on 
the outside, but filled inside with cor- 
ruption (secularism is corruption) and 
dead men’s bones. 

George understands at last that these 
magazines had no valid excuse for 
avoiding the discussion of certain issues 
on the score that they touched theology 
and philosophy. Marriage, money, sex, 
crime, politics, science—all of them had 
roots that surely went below the mere 
surface of experience. The reality of 
immortality was just as certain as the 
reality of mortality and time. Why, 
then, relegate immortality to the back- 
ground? God was just as definitely 
existing as General Esenhower and 
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President Truman. Why, then, push 
God almost entirely out of the picture 
or write about Him as though He had 
no more substance than a ghost? 

The whole trouble with the maga- 
zines, as George sees it now, is this: 
the only truths they care to acknowl- 
edge are the truths of time and those 
that come within the realm of the 
senses. And so all the money and 
brains in the world cannot lift them 
from the level of mere paper, covered 
with meaningless: hieroglyphics, that 
make of life a greater mystery than it 
was before. 


George has not given up reading 
entirely because of his sad experience. 
Only this time he is reading Catholic 
magazines, given to him by one of the 
kind Sisters who is waiting on him in 
the hospital. Many of them are not 
too well written, hastily edited, lacking 
in talent and starving for funds to 
make them slick at least in format like 
their secular sisters in the world. 


But he is finding the truth in them. 
And the truth is supporting him in his 
cancer and in the pain he feels because 
of the loss of his wife and children 
whom he got and begot through the 
services of a pagan press. Decidedly 
there is hope for George. 


It is even said that he is reading 
The Liguorian 


Harvests 

There have been many reports about the extraordinary wave of conver- 
sions sweeping over Japan since the end of the war. Jesuit Missions lists 
several instances which, taken together, constitute the most extraordinary 
event in the missions of the Far East for centuries. 

One such happening is this: the city of Saga, near Osaka, sent a dele 
gate to the Bishop of Osaka with a petition signed by representative citizens 
in which it was stated that all the six hundred families of the city, about 
three thousand people, desired to be received into the church. 

Four neighboring towns, encouraged by this example, have also asked to 


be received. 


Mizu, a city of 9000 to the south, has sent a similar appeal, signed by 
the mayor, to the Fathers of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


On Reading Books about Sex 


Problem: Is it lawful or advisable for engaged couples to read one or the 
other of the many books that are published about sex and the details of 
married life before they are married? My boy friend and I have heard our 
non-Catholic friends talking about such books, and have even been offered one 
by a friend. He thinks we should read it because so much is said nowadays 
about the harm done by ignorance in the married. I have held off because I 
had my doubts about such books, and wanted first to ask you to discuss the 
matter in your column. 

Solution: This much can be said as certain: It would be exceedingly 
dangerous, so much so as to be wrong, for an engaged couple to read any 
books on sex that might be offered to them by a friend. On no type of 
writing must more caution and discrimination be exercised than on books 
dealing with matters of sex. There are too many bad books of this kind, 
books that teach immoral practices, books that stress the importance of the 
physical aspects of sex far out of proportion to their real place and purpose 
in human lives, to make it lawful for even engaged couples to pick up and 
read any book about sex. 

Another thing that 1s certain: There should be no thought of any sort 
of special study, or reading or discussion of sex science until very shortly before 
actual marriage. This is assuming that a young man and woman have the 
ordinary, general knowledge of the purpose of sex and of sex morality that 
is a part of any decent education. If, as happens once in a while, that much 
is lacking, a general briefing on the subject should be sought from a priest. 
But to read detailed, or so-called “scientific” books on sex months before 
marriage would be foolhardy and wrong. 


It is not wrong, but rather reasonable and even necessary, for an engaged 
couple to seek clear knowledge of the privileges and duties, the rights and 
wrongs, of married life, shortly before their marriage. The priest who 
prepares them for marriage has an obligation to impart such instruction. If 
he fails to offer it, a couple should ask for it, or go to another priest to 
receive it. He may direct them to sound and good reading matter that will 


supplement the instruction he gives and help to prepare them for happy 
married life. 
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Revelations About Yale 


An inside idea of what’s going on at Yale University and, by lawful 
inference, at other secular universities in America. 


]. E. Doberty 


College professors and university 
students all over the land are talking 
about a recent book entitled “God and 
Man at Yale.” Its author is William 
Buckley, Jr.; and it has torn the facade 
off old Eli and given outsiders a 
glimpse at the naked beams and rafters 
inside. However, its interest is not 
only for college graduates, undergradu- 
ates and professors; it has a very per- 
tinent lesson for parents who have 
sons or daughters in line for higher 
education. It will give them an idea 
of what sort of an education their 
children will be getting in almost any 
secular university today. 

This book has scandalized the Ivy 
League more than if Harvard had been 
caught paying a salary to one of its 
varsity guards. It is not so much that 
a Yale man says that the teaching at 
his college is undermining Christianity. 
(“Where does a Catholic get off telling 
what religion Yale should teach?”) 
Nor again because he says that the 
teaching at Yale is socialistic. (“‘Isn’t 
everybody?”) Nor yet because he 
suggests that the alumni who pay the 
money should be able to say what 
should be taught at Yale. (“Dictator- 
ship? That’s a bad word, buddy.”) 
But most of all because he is guilty of 
a grave sin of irreverence; he calls 
academic freedom at Yale a shibboleth 
and a superstition. (“How did that 


guy ever get into Yale, anyway?”’) 
The book was expected, because 
everybody at Yale knew that Bill Buck- 
ley had been stewing about these things 
“for a long time. He is an army veteran 





Yale in 1950 after a brilliant and stormy 
career. He was class orator, class his- 
torian, and an excellent debater. As 
chairman of the Yale Daily News, he 
was declared the. most outstanding in 
seventy years, but he was also called 
everything from “brilliant journalist” to 
“the most dangerous undergraduate 
Yale has seen for years.” All through 
his courses at Yale he fought openly 
against the trends outlined in his book. 
He editorialized frequently against 
them, and when he was chosen as 
Alumni Day Orator, his speech had to 
be cancelled because he was prepared 
to say what he says in this book. 
Criticisms for and against “God and 
Man at Yale” have appeared in pop- 
ular magazines and are very revealing. 
In the Atlantic Monthly, McGeorge 
Bundy, ex-Yale man and Phi Beta 
Kappa, waxes indignant. He thinks 
that it was not quite honest for Buckley 
to write the book without saying in so 
many words that he is a Roman Catho- 
lic; that Buckley is ignorant of his 
own Church’s teachings on social prob- 
lems; and that Yale is not so socialistic 
as Buckley paints it anyway. Life 
magazine editorializes that this book 
rings several bells at Yale, but rings 
them much more loudly at most other 
colleges in this country. John Henry 
Chamberlain, a vigorous fighter for 
solid values, puts the Freeman on 
Buckley’s side with scarcely a reserva- 
tion. The editor of America laments 
that he doesn’t expound the Catholic 
Church’s social doctrine. In the New 
York Times, Peter Vierek, author of 
“Conservatism Revisited,” is with 
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Buckley, but sadly, because he judges 
that the author is too brash and young 
to have suffered for the cause. Theo- 
dore Green, of Yale, rushes in with the 
usual professorial detachment, crying: 
“Fascist, dogmatic, prejudice, inquisi- 
torial.” In the American Mercury, 
Max Eastman liked it. Father Gillis 
in the Sign and Sokolsky, the columnist, 
ring the tocsin for the book and are 
ready to meet all comers. 

Is it relevant that Buckley is a 
Catholic and omits saying so in his 
book? Not at all. A letter by a Yale 
undergraduate in the Yale News states 
it well: Buckley’s arguments would 
have the same objective value if writ- 
ten by a Southern Methodist or a 
Baptist. And, it may be added, they 
would have no more. 

The author shows that there is not 
even impartiality at Yale towards 
Christianity. Sometimes it is openly 
attacked by ridicule and even by blas- 
phemy. Constantly, moreover, the 
students are bombarded with this value 
judgment: “The only absolute is that 
there are no absolutes.” This means 
that there is nothing that is objectively 
and eternally true. Needless to say, 
the undergraduate who has accepted 
supernaturally revealed absolutes on the 
authority of Christ can be weakened in 
his conviction and in his morals by 
such a bombardment, unless his faith 
is sustained by a treatment of Christian 
doctrine from a Christian point of view. 
It is ironic that colleges in the Ivy 
League, such as Harvard and Yale, 
were started as colleges for the training 
of ministers in Christian doctrine. Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Columbia, Rut- 
gers, and Dartmouth all were instituted 
as the result of religious revivals in 
colonial days. 

An anecdote quoted by Buckley is 
eloquent, on the religious climate at 
Yale. A search was being made for a 


new President for the University. After 
the expected qualifications were an- 
nounced, someone suggested that only 
the Almighty would qualify. An 
impious undergraduate quipped: “The 
Almighty couldn’t graduate from Yale; 
His morals are too corny.” 


By quotations and_ observations, 
Buckley gives shrewd appraisal of the 
professors at Yale. Their religious 
views add up to a sum total of secular- 
ism. Incidentally, he describes the 
chairman of the Philosophy depart- 
ment, Brand Blanshard. It was Brand 
Blanshard who recently objected to 
Catholic or Scholastic philosophy be- 
cause, he said, it was Fascist. If St. 
Thomas Aquinas is distressed at being 
taken out of his own century (the 13th) 
and made a follower of Mussolini, he 
should take comfort, because Blanshard 
does not even concede to God Himself 
the privilege of existing. In his book, 
Buckley states that this professor is an 
open and expansive atheist. There is 
more than a physical resemblance be- 
tween Brand Blanshard and his brother 
Paul, who has been devoting his time 
to writing anti-Catholic books, and who 
has described himself as a Protestant 
minister even while he was attacking the 
foundations of Christianity. 

Does Buckley know the social teaching 
of the Catholic Church, and should he 
have explained it in his book? If he 
doesn’t know it, then Yale must be 
truly biased. The author graduated 
only in 1950. Certainly the social and 
economic encyclicals of the Popes are 
important enough to be considered at 
Yale, if not adopted as texts. If they 
were taught at all, Buckley would be 
familiar with them. If not, then Yale 
doesn’t give much in the way of social 
philosophy. One of his purposes in 
writing the book, however, was to 
arouse the alumni to the pressure at 
Yale against private property and to- 
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waras statism as the solution of all 
social problems. Although the Catho- 
lic Church decries laissez-faire eco- 
nomics, the right of private property 
and the limiting of state control are 
also Catholic doctrines. Yet the re- 
action to his book so far would indi- 
cate strikingly that if it could be called 
a Catholic book it would defeat its 
purpose. 

What about academic freedom? 
Analyzing Professor Green’s defense of 
Yale against Buckley’s charges, Life 
says: “It appears that academic free- 
dom is the highest value Yale, even 
Christian Yale, knows.” It took great 
courage for Buckley to write the 
chapter on this subject, and he argues 
it brilliantly. Academic freedom, he 
says, has taken the place of the Deity 
on the campus; yet anyone familiar 
with the climate of the secular college 
knows that it is rank hypocrisy. “To 
kill a proposed measure,” he says, “is, 
with appropriate incantations, to 
label it as in violation of academic 
freedom. It has become a matter of 
reflex action. . . . Many citizens, in- 
toxicated by liberal propaganda, are 
confident that to get home all right 
they need only align themselves with 
the defenders of academic freedom.” 


Buckley distinguishes between free- 
dom of teaching and freedom of in- 
quiry. He proves that unlimited free- 
dom in teaching has not been, could 
not be, and would not be desired at 
Yale. But the myth of academic free- 
dom has loaded the dice against Chris- 
tianity and conservative values. He 
quotes from a recent article in Holiday 
to illustrate the effect of secularism 
on the undergraduate mind. The 
author of the article is analyzing the 
education received at the famous 
women’s college, Vassar. She says 
“When I came to Vassar I thought 
like Mother and Daddy. . . . With few 
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exceptions the trend is from the con- 
servative to the liberal, from the ortho- 
dox to the heterodox. . . . A wistful 
respect for the unorthodox is ingrained 
in the Vassar mentality. . . . The effect 
of this training is to make the Vassar 
student, by the time she has reached 
her junior year, look back upon her 
freshman year with pity and amaze- 
ment.” Quite a change from the con- 
servative attitude: let us learn from 
our fathers, for they have learned from 
theirs. 

It should not be concluded that 
Buckley’s book is written by a rebel. 
He loves Yale as his alma mater. The 


book is directed to others who love 
Yale. Yale, moreover, is probably the 
most conservative of the Ivy col- 
leges. What is true of Yale is much 


more pertinent to most other colleges. 
Hence, this is a book for Catholic 
parents who are considering sending 
their sons or daughters to secular col- 
leges. It confirms an article recently 
written by Avery Dulles, the son of 
John Foster Dulles, Harvard graduate, 
convert, and now a Jesuit scholastic. 
Mr. Dulles stated that in his own class 
at Harvard he could not think of a 
single nominal Catholic who -had re- 
tained his faith at graduation. 


This is not to deny that there are 
cogent reasons at times for young 
people’s attendance at such universi- 
ties. There simply are not enough 
Catholic colleges in the country at the 
present time to accommodate all who 
seek higher education. Frequently 
courses are offered in a secular institu- 
tion that are not available in Catholic 
schools of higher education. The fact 
is that in many of our secular colleges, 
even the Ivy colleges, the Catholic 
attendance roughly approximates the 
percentage of Catholics in the country. 

Father Theodore Purcell, S.J., a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, sug- 
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gests that the only real solution is 
by infiltration. At the present time 
those attending secular universities are 
only too often the most poorly equipped 
in terms of spiritual formation to with- 
stand the anti-Christian climate. Stud- 
ies have shown that a great many of 
them come from so-called Catholic 
families that don’t have much more 
than a surface grasp of the truths of 
religion. Moreover, really good Cath- 
olic families usually make it a point to 
get their sons and daughters into Cath- 
olic colleges, often at the cost of much 
effort and expense. Father Purcell 
suggests that it might be possible to 
train Catholic students and professors 
in groups to attend secular colleges and 
to create a truly Catholic opposition 
to the secular and anti-Christian ele- 
ments. At the same time it would be 
necessary to establish in these colleges 


Catholic centers for liturgy or wor- 
ship, spiritual direction and _ orienta- 
tion in studies. 

It will be remembered that at one 
time the C. I. O. was largely dominated 
by Communists, until Christian labor 
leaders were trained to oppose them 
and finally succeeded in changing the 
leadership. Such a possibility for secu- 
lar colleges would be for the bishops 
and Newman clubs to decide. In the 
meantime, the responsibility for the 
welfare of their sons and daughters 
cannot be evaded by parents individu- 
ally. ‘God and Man at Yale” clearly 
reveals what the dangers are. No 
Catholic parent in good conscience 
can allow his son or daughter to attend 
a secular university without assuring 
himself that they have adequate help 
to resist the anti-Christian attack and 
preserve their own faith. 


The Runnin 2 Battle 


The following are titles of sermons and pamphlets preached and written 
by ministers and propagators of Protestantism in the early days of America’s 


history : 


A Discourse on the Errors of Popery, Delivered in the Chapel of Harvard 
University, September 4, 1798, by the Hon. Paul Dudley. 

The Right of Private Judgment in Religion, Vindicated against the Romish 
Church, and All Kindred Usurpations, Delivered in the same place, Oct. 24, 


1821. 


The French Convert: Being a True Relation of the Happy Conversion. of 
a Noble French Lady from the Error and Superstitions of Popery to the Re- 
formed Religion by means of a Protestant Gardener. By John McGowan. 

The Romish Anti-Christ. A Sermon Delivered in the City of New York, 
First Baptist Church, Lord’s Day, November 28, 1830. 

The Mysteries of Popery Unveiled in the Unparalleled Sufferings of John 
Coustos at the Inquisition of Lisbon. Boston, 1827. 

Knavery of Popish Writers. New York, 1830. 





Priestcraft Exposed and Primitive Religion Defended. May 19, 1828. 

An Essay on the Merchandize of Slaves and Souls of Men: with an Appli- 
cation thereof to the Church of Rome. 

A Commemoration of the 5th of November, Giving a History of the At- 
tempt Made by the Papishes, to Blow up King and Parliament, A.D. 1588, 


together with Some Account of the Pope Himself, and His Wife, Joan. Boston. 
19th Century. 
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Test of Character (107) 


L. M. Merrill 


The Know-it-All 


A not unusual type of unpleasant personality is that of the man who, with- 
out either background knowledge or experience, is ready on all occasions, to 
express a final authoritative judgment on any matter of discussion. Often 
this kind of person has a fairly good sense of logic and common sense. His 
weakness lies in the fact that he does not recognize the necessity of infor- 
mation, facts, definitions, study, before a reasonable judgment can be made 
on many matters. 

Sometimes it is amusing to hear the vast statements made by the “know- 
it-all,” when he does not know what he is talking about: We once heard 
a man (you can find the same thing in published writings) arguing vocif- 
erously that he did not believe in the Immaculate Conception of the Bless- 
ed Virgin because he did not see how any child could be born without a 
father. The man made up in loudness for all that he did not know about 
either the Immaculate Conception of Mary, or the Virgin Birth of Jesus. 

Sometimes on involved questions of statesmanship or social legislation or 
Canon Law you will hear people rushing into square-jawed, rock-ribbed as- 
sertions that plainly reveal the fact that they know absolutely nothing about 
the history behind the problem or even the current literature available to any- 
body who wants to have an informed opinion. They pick up a dab of infor- 
mation from the headlines in newspapers, or perhaps a capsule or two of fact 
from a newsmagazine, and that is all they need to solve a problem over which 
great scholars have been poring for years. If you ask them whether they have 
read a certain book on the subject, their answer is that they never heard of 
it, and wouldn’t read it if they had. 

Such persons are responsible for the truth of the old adage: “It is a wise 
person who knows when he does not know.” There is also a wise statement 
to the effect that the entire process of becoming educated is a matter of learn- 
ing how much we do not know. Such sayings should not be taken to mean 
that truth cannot be attained, nor that the mind should remain everlasting- 
ly suspended in doubt. They mean only that one should have spent some 
time in studying and considering the facts, evidence and basic definitions per- 
taining to any controversial subject before rushing into a dogmatic opinion. 


They are also the most cogent of all reasons for cultivating the habit of good 
reading. 
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Dialogue with Child 


Large ideas and truths reduced to the capacity of an eight-year-old. 


L. F. Hyland 


Daddy, what is cens-cens-or-ship? 

Now what new problems have you 
been wrestling with? 

It says here in this paper that the 
cen-sor-ship of the Catholic Church 
keeps people ignorant. 

And you want that sentence ex- 
plained? 

Yes. 

Sure you know what ignorant means? 

Of course, Daddy. It means not to 
know anything. 

And you read there that the censor- 
ship of the Catholic Church keeps 
people from knowing anything? 

I want to know why, because I go 
to a Catholic Church and a Catholic 
school, and I’m learning lots of things. 

Then, whatever censorship is, you 
don’t think it’s keeping you ignorant? 

But this must mean something. It’s 
in the paper. What is cen-sor-ship? 

I guess, son, that this is one of 
those things in which we'll have to 
start from the beginning. Can you 
take it? 

Take what? 

A lot of thinking. 

If you don’t go too fast, and don’t 
use too many big words. I can. 

All right, are you comfortable? 

Yes. 

Let’s start at the bottom. Censor- 
ship is used when somebody tells some- 
body else that he should not read a 
certain book, or a certain magazine. 
That can also be done with regard to 
movies or television or radio shows. 

You mean when you tell me I should 
not read bad comic books—that’s cen- 
sorship? 


Yes, son. That’s it. 


But you always tell me why I 
shouldn’t read them, and you give me 
plenty of other things to read. 

Can you remember why I told you 
not to read certain comic books? 

You said it’s like drinking poison. 
Poison might taste good, but it would 
give me an awful stomach-ache, if it 
didn’t kill me. You said the wrong 
kind of books is like poison for the 
mind. 

That’s right. But tell me, wouldn’t 
it be better if I let you find out the 
poison for yourself? 

But I might be dead by that time, 
Daddy, and what good would it be 
for me to know then? 

In other words, you think that I 
might know better than you could, 
what is poison in reading and what 
it not? 

Sure. Gosh, you’re older, and you’ve 
studied a lot longer than I have, and 
everything. 

So we come down to this, then, 
don’t we? If somebody knows a lot 
more than another person, and really 
loves him and wants him to be safe 
and happy, then he should tell him 
what is good and what is bad in read- 
ing. 

Why, of course. 

Then you’ve got the main idea be- 
hind censorship. 

But why does it say here that the 
censorship of the Catholic Church 
keeps people ignorant? 

There are really two questions there, 
son. 

What are they? 

The first one is: Is it true that the 
censorship used by the Catholic Church 
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keeps people ignorant? 

Is it? 

You already said that you’re a Cath- 
olic and you’re learning lots of things 
in a Catholic school. 

Yes, I’m not doing very well in 
spelling though. 

You'll do better. But let’s stick to 
the point. Can you think of any 
reason why the Church should tell us 
we shouldn’t read certain things? 

I guess it’s because the Pope doesn’t 
want us to take poison just like you 
don’t want me to take it. 

Good. Excellent. But I’m a grown 
man. Do you think the Church should 
tell me what I shouldn’t read? 

I guess if the Church knew some- 
thing you didn’t know, it ought to tell 
you. 

Do you think I know as much as 
the Church does? 

(Reluctantly) I guess not. 

How old is the Church? I told you 
that. Do you remember? 

You said it was almost as old as 
the number of the year we’re in. 

What’s that? 

1952. 

That’s a long time, isn’t it, in which 
to learn things. I’m not even fifty 
yet. 

Then I guess you should listen to 
what the Church tells you about read- 
ing, just like I listen to you. 

You may be sure I do, my learned 
son. But besides that, the Church lets 
me read so many books and magazines 
that I couldn’t read one-millionth of 
them if I did nothing but read till I 
was ninety years old. 

You wouldn’t be very ignorant then, 
would you? 

And more than that, the Church 
would let me read anything if it knew 
that I was able to do so without be- 
ing hurt or poisoned. 

But why does it say here that the 
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censorship of the Catholic Church 
keeps people ignorant? 

That’s the second question, son, and 
not an easy one to answer. 

Maybe the man who wrote that was 
ignorant. 

That’s a good answer. He certain- 
ly was ignorant of the fact that no 
Catholic has to be ignorant unless he 
wants to be. But there is a deeper 
reason. Maybe it’s too much for you 
to understand. 

Why don’t you: try me? 

I will. You see, some people have 
been taught to hate the Catholic 
Church since they were very small. 
They were taught all their lives that 
the Catholic Church doesn’t really 
want to save souls, but only wants to 
have a lot of followers so that it can 
rule the world. 

Like Hitler? 

Yes, like Hitler, or like the Com- 
munists in Russia. These poor people 
have been taught that that’s what the 
Church is like. So they hate priests 
and Sisters and especially bishops and 
the Pope. 

You mean they hate people like 
Father Smith, our pastor, and Sister 
Callista, my teacher? 

Yes. They think they are in on the 
plot to rule the world. 

Gee, the only thing they ever tell 
us, is that we have to save our souls 
and how to do it. 

I know. It’s the same with the 
bishops and the Pope. But most of 
these people who hate the Catholic 
Church just won’t believe that that’s 
what the Pope and the bishops and 
the priests are interested in. 

They’re awful ignorant, aren’t they, 
Daddy? 

Alas, yes. But that’s why they say 
that when the Catholic Church tells 
people they shouldn’t read certain 
things, it is trying to keep them ig- 
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norant. They think that only ignorant 
people would stay in the Catholic 
Church, and they don’t want anybody 
to stay in the Catholic Church. 

But people who know a lot do stay 
in the Catholic Church, don’t they? 

Not only that, son, but thousands of 
people who have studied all their lives, 
join the Catholic Church every year. 

I guess somebody has to teach those 


who hate the Catholic Church a lot of 
things they don’t know. 

That’s right. We all have to help. 

I'll help, Daddy. I’m going to 
study real hard and learn everything 
I can so that I can teach somebody. 

Good. But you had better start out 
by plugging a little harder at your 
spelling. 

I will, Daddy. 


No Return 


A famous British actor of the last generation was George Rignold. Once, 
while rehearsing Shakespeare’s Henry V, the actor fell foul of the orchestra, 


which failed to meet a cue calling for a flourish of trumpets. 


Thereupon in a 


loud and angry voice Rignold called upon the entire orchestra to go to hell. 


The conductor of the orchester rose nobly to the occasion. 


“Mr. Rignold,” he said with icy calmness, ‘We will endeavor to carry out 


your suggestion. 


But we are given to understand it is a rather long journey, 


and I am afraid it will be impossible for us to get back by 7:30 this evening 


in time for the opening of the play. 
and come along.” 


Gentlemen, pack up your instruments 


Full Circle 


At five, a lad named Reggie Brooks 
Was quite content with picture books. 


At six, in school, his mind was stirred 
To recognize the printed word. 


At twelve, quite young, he undertook 
Courageously to read a book. 


At nineteen, Reggie finished college 
With quite a bit of stored up knowledge. 


At twenty-one, his state is this: 
He’s back in childhood’s aimless bliss. 


For now this educated Brooks 
Again reads none but picture books, 


Like Life and Look and Pic and See, 
His mind content with atrophy. 


L. F. Hyland 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


The “Too Busy” Housewife and Mother 


Problem: How can a housewife and mother of five children do any of 
the things that are so often suggested as necessary for spiritual and mental 
growth? I am one such. I do all my own work, not that I complain over 
the lack of hired help. But my work is never done—never even caught up 
with. There are diapers, clothes, dishes, rooms to be cleaned. There are 
socks, suits, shirts, linens to be mended. There are meals and lunches to be 
prepared. They say we should all do some spiritual reading, and make a visit to 
church once in a while, and even make a little meditation now and then. How 
does a housewife find time for any of these things? 


Solution: No one can deny the fact that the duties of keeping up with the 
needs of a home and a large family are sufficient in themselves to keep a 
mother constantly on the go. Such a mother should not feel badly that she 
cannot take part in many of the spiritual activities that are suggested on 
retreats and in conferences and made available to people who have more 
leisure. For her, the will of God is clear. While her children are small she 
has more than a full time job, and carrying it out to the best of her ability 
can represent a very acceptable kind of prayer. 


However, there are a couple of cautions that can be given. First of all, 
in nobody’s life does God will that there be so much work that it entirely 
excludes the opportunity for prayer. Every housewife, even the busiest, should 
cling to a few essential practices of prayer, and count them as even a more 
important part of her daily schedule than the household duties that are 
never caught up with. Morning and night prayers, for example; prayers 
before and after meals; and the frequent repetition of the good intention in 
the midst of her active hours. Room should also be made in her schedule 
for frequent Communion. Whatever is lost to work as a result of these 
necessary practices will be made up for by the spiritual graces and helps with 
which God will keep her supplied. 


Secondly, an over-busy housewife should realize that her present crowded 
routine need not go on forever, and that she should keep alive her desire to 
grow spiritually, as change of circumstances will in time permit. The hardest 
years are those when most of her children are small. But as they grow older, 
they can be trained to share many of the burdens of their mother. This will 
eventually give her time for some good reading, an occasional visit to the 
church, participation in retreats, etc. It is important that she keep alive her 
desire for these things, even during the busiest years. 




















Catholics Without Shame 


This is a case in which Catholics often have to feel ashamed of their 


fellow-Catholics. 


It’s because the latter are not ashamed to use the 


filthy and irreverent language of pagans. 


M. H. Pathe 


THIS IS a true story. I'll repeat it 
to you as it was told to me by the 
pastor of a large parish where I re- 
cently preached a mission. The at- 
tendance in the parochial school was 
in the thousands. The priests and 
the people of the parish were par- 
ticulary proud of their school, not 
only because of its academic stand- 
ing, but also because its high school 
football team gave a splendid ac- 
counting of itself in the world of 
sports. 

The athletic director and football 
coach in this school was a non-Ca- 
tholic, and the fact that he had serv- 
ed in this capacity for a number of 
years is alone sufficient proof of the 
love and esteem in which he was 
held by the entire parish. 

The story I wish to tell begins with 
a special visit that the coach one day 
made to the pastor’s office. 

“Good morning, Father,” he said. 
“May I speak to you for a moment?” 

“Of course, Edgar,” said the priest. 
“Sit down.” 

“I really don’t know how to ap- 
proach this subject,” said the coach. 
“But I’ve been thinking of it for a 
long time. You know how I love all 
my boys, don’t you?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the pastor, a 
bit worried. “Have any of them been 
causing you trouble?” 

“No, Father. I get along with all 
of them. They cooperate with me 
in all that I try to do for the team. 
They have a fine spirit. They really 


work hard. There is only one thing 
wrong, and I don’t know how to cor- 
rect it.” 

“Out with it,” said the pastor. 

Then the coach related how he 
frequently overheard the casual con- 
versation of the boys, and how he 
had been shocked to hear language 
that seemed utterly out of place on 
the lips of anyone who even pretend- 
ed to be a gentleman, to say nothing 
of a Christian. On the streets, in the 
showers, at the games, their words 
were frequently obscene, their stories 
filthy, their general conversation fill- 
ed with profanity and irreverence for 
holy things. 

“I have heard you preach on this 
subject,” continued the coach, “and 
I distinctly recall that only a few 
Sundays ago, at the Holy Name Mass, 
you spoke strongly on the sin of pro- 
faning the name of Christ. Either 
these boys didn’t hear you, although 
they were there, or they didn’t be- 
lieve you. At any rate, the word 
‘Jesus’ seems to mean nothing to 
them.” 

“Have you ever discussed this mat- 
ter with them?” asked the priest. 

“Yes, I have. But they mind them- 
selves when they know that I am 
around. It’s when they don’t think 
I can overhear them that they let 
themselves go.” 

The following day the pastor call- 
ed all the boys of the high school to 
meet in the gymnasium. When they 
were assembled he spoke to them. 
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“How many of you boys were at 
Holy Communion last Sunday?” he 
asked. Practically all hands went up. 

“How many of you receive Com- 
munion more than once a week?” 
More than half of those present rais- 
ed their hands. 

“Now,” he said, “I want you to go 
back with me over what you have all 
learned in your catechism and in- 
structions. When you go up to the 
altar to receive Communion I’m sure 
there isn’t one of you but knows well 
what he is doing. You kneel there at 
the railing, and when the priest ap- 
proaches you, you open your mouth 
and put out your tongue. Then the 
priest places on your tongue the 
Sacred Host. That Host is God’s 
Body. It would be a serious sin if you 
were to reach out your hand and 
touch that Host without grave neces- 
sity. When the priest is ordained 
the thumb and forefinger of each 
hand are anointed by the Bishop 
for the sole purpose of touching the 
Body of Christ. Your tongue then is 
in a special manner consecrated by 
the Sacred Presence in that Host. For 
that reason it is not either far-fetched 
or exaggerated to expect that the 
tongue of a Catholic boy should be 
used to honor Christ and not to pro- 
fane His Holy Name —to bless and 
not to curse — to speak with decency 
and not to be fouled with obscenity. 
It has been brought to my attention 
that loose manners of speech are 
prevalent among you. 

“You are privileged to attend a 
Catholic school. The only justifica- 
tion for this school is that it may in- 
stil into the hearts of its pupils the 
knowledge and the love of God, and 
fashion their lives according to the 
principles of religion. What a waste 
of money, and what a mockery of 
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justice it is, when we have to confess 
that our school is turning out pagan 
roughnecks instead of Christian gen- 
tlemen. Have you anything to say 
for yourselves?” 

“Father,” said one of the older 
boys, “I guess we're guilty all right. 
But I, for one, didn’t think that I 
was committing any sin when I used 
the name ‘Jesus’ in my conversation. 
Everybody you talk with uses that 
word a lot. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing.” 

“It doesn’t mean anything!” echoed 
the priest. “You didn’t think it was 
a sin! Where have you been during 
all the sermons in church and all the 
instructions you received on the com- 
mandments in school? And it’s not 
saying much for the people you as- 
sociate with if they’re the kind that 
are constantly using the holy name 
with irreverence! And it’s not saying 
much for yourselves if you take your 
knowledge of what is a sin and what 
is not from their example! 

“The point is, however, that the 
name of Jesus is one of the greatest 
prayers a man could utter; that the 
Bible says that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bend. You've 
heard a hundred times that the only 
one who hates that name is the Devil, 
because that name is our salvation. 
Didn’t you know that in calling your- 
self a Christian you are proclaiming 
yourself a follower of Jesus Christ? 
And if you don’t think enough of 
your Leader and Redeemer to re- 
frain from speaking his name care- 
lessly and without a shadow of re- 
spect — well, to say the least, you're 
only advertising yourself as a rather 
poor follower.” 

“What I wanted to say,” said the 
spokesman among the boys, “is that 
I didn’t mean to be disrespectful.” 
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“I believe that,” answered’ the 
priest, “and that may have kept your 
sin from being greater. But let me 
put it to you this way. On Sunday 
morning you kneel before the Bless- 
ed Sacrament on the altar. Some- 
where in your prayerbook you come 
across the words, ‘My Jesus, I love 
you with my whole heart.’ Tell me, 
do people bandy about with disre- 
spect and carelessness the names of 
those they love? And how can you 
love Jesus with your whole heart on 
Sunday morning, and on Monday 
morning use His name as a means of 
cxpressing anger, or dip it into dirty 
conversation, or think no more of it 
that you do of the name of your pet 
dog?” 

Another boy raised his hand. 

“We've got it coming,” he said. “I 
guess we had better get out of the 
Holy Name Society.” 

“No,” said the priest, “but you had 
better recall what your membership 
in that society means. The Holy 
Name Society was established pri- 
marily for the defense of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ and for the honoring 
of His name. Jesus Christ is God, 
the second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, Who became man to redeem 
you. This is the very foundation 
stone of your Catholic faith. The 
members of the Holy Name Society 
pledge themselves to defend this 
truth. One of their chief plans for 
defense is to practice in their own 
lives, and to encourage in the lives 
of others, a deep and sincere respect 
for the name of their Saviour. Each 
month, on their Communion Sun- 
day, they pronounce this pledge pub- 
licly: 


“IT believe, O Jesus, that Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the Living 
God. ...I1 pledge myself against 
blasphemy, profanity and obscene 
speech.” To use the name of Jesus 
in vain is profanity. 


“I never thought it would be nec- 
essary,” the priest went on, “to talk 
to you about obscene speech. But I 
find that it is. Ordinarily foul lan- 
guage comes from filthy minds, and 
I didn’t think our school was produc- 
ing filthy minds. Our words are 
photographs of what’s in our minds 
and hearts. Obscene conversation 
is the same as passing around dirty 
pictures. If you want people to know 
that your ideas of sex and your ideals 
of womanhood are perverted, as they 
are among pagans, all you have to do 
is open your mouth and vomit forth 
the obscene story and the ugly, un- 
clean words. You'll get a raucous 
laugh from some of your companions 
and a gesture of pity from others. 
Some day tell your dirty, sexy stories 
to your own mother and sister. Or, 
better still, try to make them laugh 
at your ribald jokes. Indeed, they 
will be proud of you. But don’t ever 
say that you want to be clean and 
decent, and you want to overcome 
bad thoughts, if you deliberately tell 
filthy stories to one another.” 


The reaction of the boys, when 
school let out that day, was varied. 
One said: “From now on I’m certain- 
ly going to watch my language.” An- 
other remarked: “It never dawned on 
me that I was making a mockery out 
of my school.” But another was heard 
to say: “Who the h --- told all this 
to the pastor?” 


There is an old Russian proverb that goes thus: Are you going to war? 
Pray once. Are you going to sea? Pray twice. Are you going to be married? 


Pray three times! 


Annals 
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For Non-Catholics Only 


F. M. Louis 


Obedience Only to God 


Objection: I do not believe that any human being has the right to stand 
between me and God, or to command me to do anything in the name of God. 
Religion is a strictly personal relationship between me and God. That is 
my whole objection to the Catholic Church. It sets up a whole series of 
human beings, to whom I am supposed to give reverence and obedience, be- 
tween my soul and God. I simply could not submit to such unreasonable 
authority. 


Answer: You place yourself in some very sorry dilemmas by your insistence 
that you have to obey nobody on earth but only God. 


Either you accept the truth that children are bound to obey their parents, 
or you do not. If you do not, you expect the impossible of a child, viz., 
that at the age of seven, or whenever its reason dawns, it will at once know 
all God’s commands and wishes, and will be bound to give obedience only 
to Him. If you do, you can do so only on the ground that God has delegated 
His authority to the parents, and thus you admit one example of human 
beings standing with authority between man and God. 


Either you accept the truth that citizens must obey the authority of the 
State when properly exercised, or you do not. If you do not, you believe in 
anarchy. If you do, you do so only because God rightly delegates His authority 
to the duly constituted officials of the State. Again you have men standing 
between you and God who have to be obeyed. 


Either you believe in the Bible as the inspired record of God’s dealings 
with men and the revelation of His will, or you do not. If you do not, then 
you are dependent on your own inspirations, which are not worth trusting. 
If you do, you must see in the Bible that from the very beginning of creation, 
God appointed men to represent Him and to command people in His name. 
Moreover there are instances in the Bible itself of men being dramatically 
punished by the hand of God because they rejected and rebelled against the 
authority of His human representatives. 


Either you believe in all the words of Christ because He was the Son of 
God, or you believe in only a part of them. If you believe in only a part 
of them, you should believe in none, because if Christ made a mistake only 
once, or said even one thing that is not worthy of credence, He could not be 
worthy of credence in anything. If you believe in all Christ’s words, then you 
must accept the human authority He set up in His Church when He said, 
among other things, to His Apostles: ‘“‘Whatsoever you bind on earth, it is 
bound in heaven; whatsoever you loose on earth, it is loosed in heaven.” 
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Why Bother About Catholic Reading ? 


One who has written several pamphlets and many articles for The 
Liguorian, and also instructed many converts to the Catholic faith, 
comments on what is and what should be the attitude of Catholics 


toward Catholic reading. 


D. |. Corrigan 


{ don’t know about other writers, 
but my normal feeling after compos- 
ing an article or pamphlet, first in 
pencil, then, with revisions, on a type- 
writer, is to tear it up. But then I 
remember that I felt the same way 
the last time, and afterwards my men- 
tal product didn’t seem to cause any 
scandal to the church. So I seal the 
packet and entrust it to the U.S. 
mails to be delivered to Liguori. Pos- 
sibly for this reason, upon the few oc- 
casions when our editor has rejected 
my manuscript, I haven’t felt too bro- 
ken-hearted about it. 

Sometimes the pen can be a very 
silent apostleship. One begins to 
wonder whether his output is worth 
the time and effort, whether people 
read it, and most of all whether it 
accomplishes any good. But always 
seemingly, at that time a letter ar- 
rives. It may be from a girl at the 
University of Fribourg, Switzerland, 
who has picked up a pamphlet, or an 
Orangeman from Belfast who vigor- 
ously objects to a booklet that he has 
purchased at a newstand, or a Negro 
from British Honduras who wants to 
know how to become a Catholic, or 
a young lady in Washington, D.C., 
who has picked up a two year old 
Liguorian in a dentist’s office and is 
interested in an article on vocations. 
Then the zest or fighting spirit re- 
turns to the heart of the author and 
he decides: “We'll try it some more.” 

In spite of the movies, radio, tel- 
evision, the picture mzgazines, it is 
surprising how many human beings 


in our world still like to read. True, 
the regular mental fodder of most 
people is the daily newspaper, with 
its usual quota of sensational stories, 
sordid politics, disheartening world 
trends, and controlled opinions. Very 
rarely does one find in the paper that 
is daily pitched at the doorstep any- 
thing that elevates the mind or in- 
spires the will to better thinking or 
living. The sport pages and the fun- 
nies do at times provide a diver- 
sion, but even these have their de- 
pressing moments and frequently go 
stale. 

Many of the modern generation 
cannot read, as a rule, if the article 
is too long, or too learned, or ex- 
pressed in many-syllable words. For 
that reason book readers — except of 
the highly advertized, latest novel — 
are a breed that is fast disappearing 
from the earth. The leaflet, the pam- 
phlet, the digest, the short magazine 
piece, constitute the most popular in 
serious literature, especially when 
broken up in any way by pictures. 
But this should not be surprising: 
the miracle of it is that people do 
any reading at all when in all logic 
we should all be by this time intel- 
lectual vacuums as a result of the 
mental passivity induced by pictures 
that do our imagining and commen- 
tators who attempt to do our think- 
ing. 

In this most Catholics are the cre- 
atures of their age and a Catholic 
writer must somehow overcome this 
obstacle if his book, or pamphlet, or 
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magazine, is going to be read. The 
day has passed when very many will 
read just for the sake of the thought 
in a piece, even though the author 
has the intellectual acumen of a 
Newman, Aquinas or Augustine. The 
modern reader must be pampered: 
he has to be led on by the enticing 
and labor-saving incense of the story, 
the jest, the illustration, or the un- 
usual or bizarre. Arguments have to be 
psychological in approach and tone: 
a logical or theological presentation 
just doesn’t make a dent in the pres- 
ent, leisure-loving mind. If Catholic 
magazines are not read, it is frequent- 
ly because editors forget that this is 
a comic book age, where the major- 
ity of readers are seemingly incapable 
of any serious study except in small, 
sugar-coated doses. 


Whenever I go into a Catholic 
home, I am curious to learn: first, 
whether there is any Catholic litera- 
ture in it, and secondly, whether it 
is actually read. Too many Catholic 
dwellings are like homes of pagans 
in their lack of any religious books, 
magazines or papers, while one 
usually finds them well stocked with 
secular periodicals, and sometimes ot 
the kind that should not be display: 
ed in the houses of the faithful. Of 
the people who regularly receive Ca- 
tholic literature I believe that far 
more read it than do not. 

Of the periodicals read, possibly 
first place belongs to the diocesan 
newspaper, largely because it is factu- 
al on a local as well as a world wide 
scope. Next place probably goes to 
the Sunday Visitor, although many 
people pick it up only after they 
have come to the dreary want-ads of 
the Sunday paper. The Sacred Heart 
Messenger still keeps its popularity 
of the years, especially among the 
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young and devout, and particularly 
because of its wholesome stories. 
Among Catholic magazines, the Mis- 
sion periodicals, I believe, are widely 
read, largely for their unusual con- 
tent and attractive pictures: this ac- 
counts for the steady flow of con- 
tributions to these missionary orders 
for their foreign apostolate. Among 
other magazines, I have found that 
our Liguorian is very popular because 
of its variety of features and its sim- 
ple, solid instruction in the funda- 
mentals of the faith and its practical, 
Christian solutions of the problems 
of the day. This is all the more sur- 
prising in as much as the Liguorian 
is an old fashioned periodical which 
indulges in no pictures or advertiz- 
ing. 

Of all people who read Catholic 
literature, the most avid, in my ex- 
perience, are converts who approach 
a priest for instruction. For the 
majority of these a magazine on 
religion is something entirely new; 
but beyond that, the frank espousal, 
on the part of Catholic writers, of 
the really true and beautiful and cul- 
tured enchants and delights them. 
This probably should afford many 
Catholics regret over many neglected 
opportunities of the past when they 
could have passed on a book, pam- 
phlet or magazine to some sincere, 
good, non-Catholic friend. 

There are several reasons why every 
Catholic should see to it that he buys 
or subscribes to his quota of Catholic 
books, papers and magazines. Furth- 
ermore, if a Catholic is really. inter- 
ested in his faith, he will read them. 

The first is his own spiritual good. 
If he does not read, he is going to 
forget, with the net result. that he 
will lose the keen appreciation of his 
faith and the energetic zest for right 
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living that every Catholic should 
have. The practice of his religion 
will become for him spiritless, me- 
chanical, meaningless; his religious 
and moral perceptions will turn dull 
and frequently distorted. Worst of 
all, from a steady absorption of what 
the secular press has to offer, his 
mind will gradually be so saturated 
with the mundane and material that 
he no longer feels or thinks as a Ca- 
tholic, nor lives as a devout follower 
of Christ should. 

The second reason for promoting 
the Catholic press is the defence of 
the Church. There is hardly a Ca- 
tholic who does not become angrily 
provoked over the reported half 
truths, misrepresentations, false quo- 
tations and innuendoes that Paul 
Blanshard uses in his frequent dia- 
tribes against the Catholic faith. Yet 
this man’s diabolic tirades against us 
are just a small ripple in the gigantic 
literary wave of bigotry which 
would, along with Communism, over- 
turn and crush the bark of Peter at 
the present time. Thousands of ir- 
responsible Protestant tracts, pam- 
phlets and magazines are pouring in- 
to unenlightened minds a fallacious 
and sometimes an obscene brand of 
poison which is kindling a smoulder- 
ing and even growing fire of hatred 
against Catholics and their Church. 

To combat all this there is only 
one effective weapon: the Catholic 
press. Neither priest nor Catholic 
layman can by his own voice and ef- 
fort check this flood, for he simply 
cannot reach these benighted minds 
and probably wouldn’t be listened 
to, if he could. But Catholic books, 
papers and magazines, with their 
honest presentation of the truth and 
their refutation of the lie, can do the 
trick. A simple little pamphlet can 
often enter homes and minds that are 


resolutely shut against a Roman col- 
lar. The only trouble is that Catho- 
lic literature falls into the hands of 
only a tiny fraction of the millions 
it should, largely because of the ap- 
athy with which Catholics regard the 
power of the printed word. 

The third reason why we should 
build up our Catholic press is the 
good it will do our non-Catholic 
neighbors. There are millions of 
sincere souls in this world who would 
be drawn to the truth and beauty 
of our faith if we could only make 
it known to them. The spiritual con- 
quest of pagan America is largely in 
the hands of Catholic laymen. They 
have the contacts, business and social, 
with non-Catholic friends and ac- 
quaintances which no priest enjoys. 

I have known one fallen-away Ca- 
tholic who started her return to the 
sacraments when a devout co-worker 
laid one of Father Scott’s books upon 
her desk. There was also the non- 
Catholic doctor in Chicago who 
came into the Church with his family 
after a small Catholic library had 
been bequeathed to him. Numerous 
are the converts today who began 
their quest for truth and light from 
a small pamphlet or an occasional 
Catholic magazine that fell their way. 

Every Catholic should ask himself 
these questions: Do I have any Ca- 
tholic literature at home? Am I in- 
terested enough in my faith to keep 
myself informed? Am I concerned 
about my non-Catholic neighbor so 
as to neglect no opportunity of tact- 
fully enlightening him? Do I ever 
pass on a Catholic book, or pam- 
phlet, or magazine to a non-Catholic 
friend? Do I ever subscribe to a Ca- 
tholic periodical for a non-Catholic 
family whom I feel may be interest- 
ed in looking for truth? 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


Escape Through Reading 


The four walls of a sick room can become very tiresome to one who is con- 
fined for a long time. Even though the patient have many visitors, and the 
kindest of care from loved ones and experienced nurses, it is natural that 
something of a feeling of imprisonment, of being cut off from the rest of the 
world, should at times take possession of his soul. 


For some shut-ins, the cause of whose confinement does not interfere with 
the activity of the mind, the remedy for this sense of imprisonment is good 
reading. Reading can push back the four walls of any room; it can provide 
transportation to all parts of the world; it can open one’s eyes to the most 
beautiful scenery; it can even lift one out of this world and introduce one 
into the vast and beautiful kingdom of the blest. 


One reason for this is that the imagination is in some ways capable of 
bringing greater delight to a human being than actual experience. Almost 
everybody has, at one time or another, felt the truth of the statement; ‘“‘An- 
ticipation is a greater joy than realization.” That is because the imagination 
is at work when anticipating a joyous experience, and usually it is able to far 
outdo the reality itself. The confined person who can still read good stories 
of adventure and travel and heroism and drama can enjoy them more than 
if he were able to be a participant in them himseli. His imagination will 
clothe them with glamour that would be utterly lacking if he were to see them 
with his eyes. 


A second reason for the rich rewards of good reading on the part of shut-ins 
is the fact that it stimulates the mind to good thinking, which is the supreme 
prerogative of human beings. It is true that many human beings, even those 
who have full freedom of all their powers, learn to get along without doing 
any real thinking, but they .gradually move toward a completely animal type 
of existence. They eat, they drink, they play, they sleep, they make love (on 
a physical plane.), and all these things can be done by brute animals. No man 
knows the full joy of human living until he has learned to use his mind, to 
think out problems to their logical conclusions, to penetrate even into the 
spiritual world by the exercise of reason and faith. Good reading, and the 
absence of many distractions, make this possible for many shut-ins. 


The reading must be carefully chosen, however, and prudently varied. And 
dangerous or evil books and magazines must be avoided. That is why a _ shut- 
in should ask someone who knows books to guide him in his reading. 

















Readers Retort 


In which readers are permitted to speak their minds about views and 
opinions expressed in The Liguorian. All letters must be signed and 


full address of the writer must be given. 


right to condense long letters. 


Detroit, Mich. 
“T usually enjoy The Liguorian, but the 


November issue surprised me. Take your 


‘For Wives and Husbands Only’ column - 


about a very good Catholic husband who 
never allowed his wife to make a decision 
involving both of them but often follows 
the advice of others. This is a clear case 
of a good man whose wife is just conceited 
enough about her ‘pretty strong will’ not 
sufficiently to respect and appreciate the 
fine man who supports her and their chil- 
dren. If she does not soon change and 
learn to appreciate the many fine qualities 
of her husband she will warp his personality 
in other ways. ... Your reply to the chiro- 
practor convinces me that you are just 
as prejudiced as the whole medical profes- 
sion. Apparently you think that only the 
members of the American Medical Associa- 
tion are capable of healing the sick. I 
know nothing about chiropractors but I 
am aware of the bungling of medical men 
and my mind is open to the theories and 
accomplishments of men outside the A. M. 
A. ... This brings me to the distressed 
father whose wife was made to suffer pain 
for thirty minutes while waiting for the 
doctor to arrive and deliver her baby. 
This happens every day in any large hos- 
pital. Blame the medical men, not the 
good nuns. I’ve had three babies, but I 
don’t think the hospital is a fit place for 
a baby to be born in. Yet there isn’t a 
doctor in this city who would enter a 
woman’s home to deliver a baby. 
Mrs. N. N.” 
We are glad it’s a woman who takes 
up the cudgels in defense of a dictatorial 
husband, who won’t have his wife open 


The editors reserve the 


her mouth when there’s a decision to be 
made. As for us, we think him in need 
of a good dose of humility and of the 
special kind of charity that begins at 
home. . In the previous exchange 
on the subject of medical men, the editors 
of The Liguorian only said that medical 
science and practice should not be pooh- 
poohed either by chiropractors or by 
ordinary people. It was stated that chiro- 
practic cannot substitute for all medical 
practice, whatever the former’s specific 
merits, as a case of a ruptured appendix 
will prove to anybody. The A. M. A. 
was not mentioned and we'd like to 
leave it out of the discussion. . . . Bit- 
terness against hospitals and doctors and 
delivery room nurses, on the part of 
mothers who have been inconvenienced 
in having babies, is not a Christian atti- 
tude. One can be, as our correspondent 
is, in favor of home deliveries, without 
assailing everything that happens in a 


hospital. There is a great reason for 
gratitude for what the hospitals ,are 
doing. 


The editors 


Fitchburg, Mass. 

“Your advice to the married woman who 
has a dictatorial husband (see ‘For Wives 
and Husbands Only’, November, 1951) is 
an example of morbid-minded clerical 
thinking. You recommend that this intelli- 
gent woman meckly submit to this lousy 
individual, who is most probably her mental 
inferior, and let him tramp all over her 
while she prays and remains docile. If 
you had the right view of married life 
(which the clergy haven’t) you would ad- 
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vise this woman to assert her rights and 
independence. 
B. M. S.” 
Now it’s a man going after the man 
in the above case. Not a very Christian 
man, though, who has no use for the 
virtue of patience and the power of 
prayer. 
The editors 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 

“As regards your retort to J. P. D. 
concerning chiropractic and medicine in 
the November, 1951 Liguorian: You say 
that ‘the chiropractic treatment is only 
fifty-seven years old, and that medical prac- 
tice is thousands of years old and has 
reached many certainties as to the proper 
treatment of diseased bodies.’ Chiropractors, 
whose clientele consists mainly of those who 
have sought health from medics in. vain, 
would differ with you as regards medical 
progress. Oh yes, progress in knowledge 
they may admit. But progress in getting 
sick people well without painful results— 
this they will dispute. There is nothing 
incongruous for a science only fifty-seven 
years old, and whose fundamental prin- 
ciples are so radically different from those 
of medicine, to prove that it is, beyond a 
doubt, the most efficacious means of main- 
taining and regaining health. This is what 
chiropractic is doing today. When J. P. D. 
made the statement that God made the 
body perfect, I am sure he did not mean 
that the body is not prone to sickness 
and pains. I am sure he meant that God 
has placed within the body a force and 
power which, in its perfect expression, 
keeps the body well. Of all the methods 
of healing chiropractic comes the closest to 
working with this great healing power. 


V. F. M.” 


We are not experts in this discussion 
over the relative merits of medical prac- 
tice and chiropractic. But we have been 
in at least a hundred hospitals minister- 
ing spiritually to the sick. True, we have 
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seen people die when doctors could do 
nothing. We've seen people die who 
had gone to chiropractors regularly. But 
we have also seen too many people made 
well through medical treatment and op- 
erations to be able to give any intelligent 
assent to the proposition that chiropractic 
can replace the practice of medicine. 
That it has a field in which it can help 
human beings need not be doubted. That 
“it is ‘the most efficacious means, beyond 
all doubt, of preserving and maintaining 
health” is a general statement that, in 
the face of facts visible to a layman in 
the science of health, begs for denial. 


The editors 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 
“In your December issue I read with 
interest the article entitled ‘Etiquette in 
Church.’ I am heartily in accord with this 
article but feel that it is too mildly written. 
Being a convert, I cannot understand how 
lax some Catholics can become. The bad 
manners your article mentions are noticeable 
every Sunday. What satisfaction can there 
be in going to Mass merely as a matter of 
routine, without participating in the Mass? 
There is no greater book than the Sunday 
Missal, and I could not attend Mass with- 
out it. Yet there are many who half sit 
and half kneel through the Mass as if they 
were bored. I recommend that everybody 

adopt the habit of using the Missal. 

E. S.” 
We add our urgings to those of this 
correspondent, both that people practice 
etiquette in church, and use their missals. 

The editors 


Randallstown, Md. 


“T could say many fine things about The 
Liguorian, but I note that most of them 
have already been said by better writers 
than I am. My purpose in writing is to 
ask why you fail to mention in the article, 
‘Etiquette in Church,’ the simple courtesy 
of moving inside the pew when returning 
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from Communion if there are others to 
follow you to the same pew. It seems 
very disrespectful to the Saviour to return 
from Communion and find that you have 
to crawl over three or four people to get 
back to your place, to say nothing of the 
possibility of embarrassing and unpleasant 
accidents. 


Mrs. R. C. D.” 


The end-of-the-pew-huggers are just as 
unmannerly after Communion as when 
they take up their station there before 
Mass. 

The editors 


Fargo, North Dakota 
“The Sideglances in the December 
Liguorian sound like they might have come 
from the Daily Worker or some other radical 
publication. Are you sure you are not 
putting words into Mr. Fairless’s mouth, 
and your own interpretation into his words? 
Surely no one can say that the Steelworkers 
are poorly paid. As for starvation, how 
many cases of starvation have you ever 
known of in the United States? United 
States workers are the highest paid in the 
world, whether you talk of dollars or of 
the things that dollars can buy. You speak 
of conditions at the turn of the century. I 
wasn’t old enough to know what they 
were then and I don’t think you were 
either. Wages were low but so were 
profits. I question whether His Holiness 
would put the same interpretation on Mr. 
Fairless’s speech. I don’t think your policy 
of putting business on one side of the 
street and labor on the other is wise. That’s 

what the Communists are trying to do. 

R. A. 8S.” 


It is not so difficult to find out what 
conditions of labor were before the turn 
of the century. We ask our correspondent 
to read the following books: “History of 
Labor in the United States,” by Commons 
and Associates, two vols. published by 
Macmillan; “American Labor,” by Harris, 
published by Yale University Press; “The 
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Unemployment Problem,” by Smith, pub- 
lished by Bruce; also the articles in the 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences on Fac- 
tory Systems, Private Fortunes, Exploita- 
tion, Hours of Labor. If more references 
are required they shall be given to in- 
quirers. In the Sideglances quoted and 
in everything we write on the labor 
question, we plead for cooperation be- 
tween capital and labor to replace enmity. 
That is our major goal—not to keep 
them on different sides of the street. 
The editors 


Baltimore, Md. 
“In the November issue of The Li- 
guorian I noticed a letter from Miss N. N. 
stating that she heard rumors of a religious 
order whose members are permitted to 
live at home. The name of the congrega- 
tion is the ‘Daughters of the Heart of Mary’ 
or the Nardino Sisters, P. O. Box 95, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 17, N. Y. This 
congregation was recommended to me, 
though I have not applied. I believe that 
such a vocation would be a very difficult 
one. Perhaps your former correspondent 

would like to learn of its existence. 
Ev rR: Ss” 


Belleville, Ill. 

“The ‘Pre-Marriage Clinic’ article for 
December was one of the best I’ve read 
so far. I was in a situation like that of 
the girl in the article. However, the boy 
I thought I loved was not married, but 
he was a Protestant and insisted that I 
join his church or we wouldn’t marry. I 
was only eighteen at the time and didn’t 
use the good sense God gave me. After 
many heartaches I decided, as the girl in 
your article did, that ‘God died for me, and 
therefore He wouldn’t condemn me.’ So 
I went to his church with him twice, and 
I was never so unhappy in my life. Finally, 
God saw fit to step in and give me a push 
in the right direction and I saw that I 
was going nowhere—fast. When I told the 
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boy friend I was guing to my own church 
the next Sunday, you should have seen the 
sparks fly. But honestly, it was worth it. 
I’ve never had such a wonderful feeling as 
when I walked into my own church. I 
felt like standing up and singing all the 
praises to God I knew. The little affair 
didn’t last long after that. Just two days. 
I thought I would be lonely after breaking 
off with him, but it has been over a year 
and I’ve never once missed his company. 
God provides for everything and I’ve been 
dating nicer boys than I dreamed there 
were. I wish the girl in your article would 
take a tip from me and stick with God no 
matter how much it hurts, I’m sure God 
loved me so much that He didn’t let me 
get away. 
Cc. B.” 
We hope this letter catches the eye of 
just a few girls who are toying with the 
idea of sacrificing their faith (and their 
souls) for a good catch in the forbidden 
marriage market. It’s not worth it, girls. 


The editors 


Cicero, IIl. 

“T have just finished reading your last 
‘Readers Retort’ section. It always makes 
me deeply sorry for those who cancel their 
subscriptions. Their reasons are not good, 
and certainly are not given in a sensible 
manner. It seems to me the thing most 
people find wrong with your magazine is 
its crusade against evil. Most Catholics 
are in need of a magazine that will come 
right out and tell them what is right and 
wrong, instead of beating around the bush 
or using fancy language. Maybe some 
people like to be handed a line of mush 
and sly double-meaning words, but I pre- 
fer to get my information straight from 
the shoulder. If your articles are too sharp 
for some people many may suggest that you 
change your manner so as to please every- 
body. I beg of you not to do so! To me 
your straight talk from the matter of unions 
to birth-control has been hitting the nail 


right on the head. Please keep right on! 
We need a shining light to guide us, and 
God has been giving it to us through your 
writings. 

E. O.” 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“I was never too fond of Catholic maga- 
zines, but yours has helped change my 
mind. After a good Catholic education 
(junior high, high, and college) I still need 


_a constant reminder such as The Liguorian 


to keep me on the straight and narrow in 
the midst of the hustle and bustle connected 
with raising a family. I am much more 
in contact with pagan ideas and _ philoso- 
phies now than ever before. More than 
once the shining tinsel of birth-control has 
glittered before my eyes—but luckily, your 
articles keep haunting me and reminding 
me of my good Catholic training on the 
subject. I’m sure I’m not the only one 
who can state this. May your magazine 
continue to help us for a long, long time. 


Mrs, A. R.” 


Rochester, New York 
“I’m a subscriber to your fine magazine. 
A few days ago, I received my first issue 
and I have read it from cover to cover, and 
I am looking forward to the next issue. I 


_ have been a subscriber to three or four 


other good Catholic magazines, but after‘ 
reading one issue of The Liguorian I feel 
it will top the list. 

M.S.” 


Pennsauken, New Jersey 

“The Liguorian is the best magazine that 
enters our home. Your articles are so time- 
ly, full of punch and verve. I especially en- 
joy your stand on birth-control. We have 
five children and expect about ten more, 
and we love every minute of them. We are 
not rich, having no car or T-V, don’t own 
our own home, but still people envy us be- 
cause we are truly happy. 


Mrs. K.M.J.” 
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Guild For Dentists 


A group of dentists in St. Louis, Missouri is showing how profess- 
ional men can sanctify their services to others in a truly Christian 
way. This is one of the potent ways of combating secularism. 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


There has been much _ publicized 
complaint, in recent years, of the self- 
ish, materialistic and mercenary spirit 
that has invaded many of the higher 
professions. Lawyers are involved in 
the nationally deplored tax evasion 
scandals, and, before that, were found 
at times to be tied up with the rack- 
eteering and gambling interests. In- 
dividual physicians have at times given 
plausible arguments for socialized 
medicine to many who, having suffered 
from a doctor’s indifference or incom- 
petence, have concluded that all-out 
socialized medicine could not make 
them fare much worse. 

In a largely secularistic society, it 
is to be expected that even the historic 
professions of service to humanity 
should suffer decay. Secularism is the 
philosophy of life that maintains that 
there is nothing beyond the present 
world to be expected or worked for. 
It believes that all the goals of man’s 
existence are to be found in this world, 
in the form of money, pleasure, fame, 
etc. It kills all higher or spiritual 
motivation. It makes men misers, lib- 
ertines, egotists. Naturally, it takes all 
the love out of the professions of serv- 
ice, and makes them cold, calculating 
means for making money or getting 
ahead. 

All Catholics have the obligation of 
combatting secularism. They do this 
by bringing their spiritual and _religi- 
ous principles into the activities of 
their daily lives. But professional men 
would seem to have a special obliga- 
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tion to do this today. Their influence 
reaches into and touches thousands of 
lives. They can easily promote or les- 
sen the spirit of secularism in the area 
in which they live and work. 

In practically all the great profes- 
sions, Catholics are beginning to real- 
ize this responsibility. They are form- 
ing “Guilds,” a term adopted from 
medieval times. It was through their 
“Guilds” that medieval men of the 
same profession, craft, or trade were 
kept mindful of the importance of 
making their earthly tasks a means of 
winning heaven for themselves and for 
others. 

One of the more recent of the mod- 
ern professional Guilds is that of St. 
Apollonia, founded for dentists in the 
year 1948. On September 16th of that 
year, Father Francis J. O'Reilly, S.J., 
together with nine prospective mem- 
bers, met at the home of Dr. E. J. 
Hempstead in St. Louis. There they 
set up the organization and decided 
on its objectives and activities. They 
adopted St. Apollonia as the patron 
of the Guild because she is the univer- 
sal patron of the dental profession and 
of those who suffer from troubles of 
the teeth. Her feast is February 9, 
and on that day this year over 150 
dentists and dental students will attend 
a special Mass and receive Communion 
in St. Louis to beg her intercession in 
behalf of themselves and their profes- 
sion. 

The St. Apollonia Guild of St. Louis 
is primarily a spiritual organization. It 








has a threefold purpose. The first is 
the spiritual development of the in- 
dividual dentist. The second is the 
moral and spiritual edification of the 
dental profession. The third is the 
propagation of devotion to St. Apol- 
lonia, patron of dentists and of those 
with dental troubles. 

To gain admission into the St. Ap- 
ollonia Guild of St. Louis, the pros- 
pective member must be a Catholic 
dentist in good standing, both as a 
Catholic and as a dentist. After he 
has been approved by members of the 
Guild, an invitational letter is sent to 
him by the chaplain, requesting him 
to attend one of the regular monthly 
meetings. Having attended the meet- 
ing, he is allotted sixty days in which 
to accept or decline membership in 
the Guild. 

Some of the activities of the Guild 
are an annual retreat, promotion of 
frequent reception of the sacraments, 
daily recitation of the rosary, daily ex- 
amination of conscience, and the call- 
ing upon St. Apollonia by prayer for 
help in every case the dentist under- 
takes. 

In a little more than three years the 
St. Apollonia Guild has grown from 
the nine charter members to approxi- 
mately forty members. It has now been 
divided into chapters, each chapter of 
the Guild numbering not more than 
eleven members. The chapters have 
individual patrons and titles to be cho- 
sen from the names of the North Amer- 
ican Martyrs. 

Each chapter of the Guild holds its 
meeting once a month without excep- 
tion. The meeting, which begins at 
8:00 p.m. and terminates at 10:00 p.m.. 
is held in turn at the home of one of 
the members. A prayer to the Holy 
' Spirit, said by the chaplain, opens each 
meeting. The roll-call, minutes, unfin- 
ished business and new business, are 
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treated in that order. Then comes a 
piece of business called the St. Apollonia 
report. This is a report of any activ- 
ity regarding the carrying out of the 
Guild’s threefold purpose. A spiritual 
discussion is then led by the chaplain. 
The topic of the discussion is usually 
chosen by the chaplain and explained 
little by little over a period of several 
meetings. 

The members of the St. Louis Guild 
have had the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass explained to them in detail, and 
at present are discussing the life of 
Christ as recorded by the four Evan- 
gelists. ‘The members are also given 
a thought for the month, a virtue for 
the month, a prayer for the month, all 
of which give point to their spiritual 
efforts. These thoughts, virtues, and 
prayers are determined by the particu- 
lar season of the year according to the 
Church’s calendar. 

Every year, near graduation time, a 
few of the members of the St. Apol- 
lonia Guild see to it that all the Sen- 
iors at St. Louis University Dental 
School become acquainted with the ac- 
tivities of the Guild, and receive a 
souvenir card with the picture of their 
patron Saint and the prayer to be said 
for her intercession. Like the members 
of the St. Apollonia Guild who have 
pictures of their patron in their prayer- 
books, their homes, their offices, the 
young dentists are urged to practice 
a devotion to her and to recite daily 
the prayer on the card: 

“O Glorious Apollonia, patron saint 
of dentistry and refuge to all those suf- 
fering from diseases of the teeth, I 
consecrate myself to thee, beseeching 
thee to number me among thy clients. 
Assist me by thy intercession with God 
in my daily work and intercede with 
Him to obtain for me a happy death. 
Pray that my heart like thine may be 
inflamed with love of Jesus and Marv, 
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through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“O my God, bring me safe through 
temptation and strengthen me as thou 
didst our patron Apollonia, through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Apollonia, was born in Alexandria 

The patron saint of dentistry, St. 
during the first half of the third cen- 
tury, of pagan parents. Her father, a 
very rich magistrate, and her mother, 
whom he loved devotedly, had wealth, 
social position, friends. But they lacked 
one thing. The one thing that marred 
their happiness was the fact that they 
had no children. Suppliantly they 
begged the gods, Juno, Ceres, Jupiter, 
to grant them a child, girl or boy, to 
inherit their vast wealth, but to no 
avail. One day three pious pilgrims 
arrived in Alexandria, tired and hun- 
gry, and went from door to door seek- 
ing alms in the name of the Redeemer 
and His Blessed Mother. Seated at 
her window, the magistrate’s wife saw 
and heard their plea to one of her 
neighbors. Her interest was aroused, 
and she called out to them asking 
what sort of beggars they were, and 
who were the gods in whose name they 
were asking alms. The pilgrims told 
her of Christ, His life and teaching. 
She asked them if the Virgin Mary 
would help her if she prayed that a 
child might be given her. Their reply 
was that the Blessed Mother would cer- 
tainly do so. The wife of the magis- 
trate fell on her knees and prayed long 
and fervently to the Holy Virgin, and 
her request was granted. A daughter 
was born to her, to whom she gave 
the name Apollonia. 

The girl grew into a lovely and 
graceful maiden. Her mother had told 
her the wonderful circumstances of her 
birth, and a strong desire filled her 
heart to become a Christian. One 
day an angel appeared to her and led 
her out of Alexandria into the desert 
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to the cell of Leonine, a disciple of St. 
Anthony. Upon hearing the story of 
her desire to become a Christian, Leo- 
nine baptized her at once. Hardly had 
the waters of baptism touched her when 
another angel appeared, and, throwing 
a white garment about her, he cried: 
“This is Apollonia, the servant of Jesus. 
Go, now, to Alexandria and preach the 
faith of Christ.” 

This Apollonia did. Many were the 
converts she made. Before long com- 
plaints were made to her father. De- 
spite his warnings she continued to 
preach and to convert, until one day in 
anger her father gave her up to the 
Roman governor. She was taken to 
the temple and ordered to fall on her 
knees before the pagan deity and adore 
it. She refused. Instead, she stood 
before the statue, made the sign of the 
cross, and commanded the demon to 
depart. There was a terrible rumble, 
a crash, a shriek, and from the broken 
image the demon fled, crying: “The 
holy virgin, Apollonia, drives me 
forth.” 

This only intensified the wrath of 
the governor. Apollonia was bound to 
a column, and one by one all of her 
teeth were pulled out with a pair of 
pincers. Then a great fire was kindled, 
and, still proclaiming her faith, Apol- 
lonia was thrown headlong into the 
blaze. Her second birthday, the day 
marked by her entrance into heaven, 
was February 9, in the year 250. By 
popular acclaim, sanctioned by the 
Church, she became the patron of 
dentists and of those afflicted with 
toothache. 

The only social activity of the St. 
Apollonia Guild of St. Louis is held 
once a year. All the chapters meet at 
a banquet to which the wives of the 
members are also invited. At this ban- 
quet the ladies find out just what the 
St. Apollonia Guild has accomplished 


during the past year, and what they 
hope to accomplish during the next 
year. 

St. Louis is the only city which has a 
Guild of this kind at the present time. 
In the city of Boston a Guild of St. 
Apollonia was organized in 1920. The 
primary reason for the establishment of 
this Guild was to care for the dental 
needs of the children of the parochial 
schools of Greater Boston, and the 
secondary reason was the grouping to- 
gether of the dentists of Boston for their 
spiritual help and encouragement. 
Steps are now under way to begin a 
St. Apollonia Guild in Detroit modeled 
after the St. Louis Guild. Several 
other large cities have made inquiries 
about the organization. 
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Clearly this is a great means of pre- 
serving members of the dental profes- 
sion from the disease of secularism 
that is so prevalent today. For the 
dentist who learns to think of St. Apol- 
lonia losing all her teeth for the love 
of Christ, will be more apt to put the 
love of Christ into his work to pre- 
serve the teeth of others; indeed, he 
will have St. Apollonia helping him 
from heaven. And as he grows in his 
knowledge of Christ and in the loyal 
practice of his faith through his asso- 
ciation and discussions with fellow- 
dentists, he will be able not only to 
relieve the temporal aches and pains 
of his clients, but will lead them, with 
himself, toward the happiest of homes 
where pain will be no more. 





In Style 

A man who walked the streets in knee breeches nowadays would be re- 
garded as something of a freak, while long trousers are the accepted mode 
of dress. Yet it is not so long, as history goes, since the reverse was true. 
At the time of the French revolution, knee breeches were the accepted gentle- 
man’s attire, but long trousers quickly became the symbol of democracy and 
freedom, and even the aristocrats began to wear them rather than fall under 
suspicion of being opposed to the popular ideals. 

This was at the close of the eighteenth century; it was some years before 
the fashion came to be accepted in England. In 1812, Cambridge University 
decreed that students appearing in hall or chapel in long trousers should be 
considered absent. The Duke of Wellington was excluded from a well-known 
resort because he was wearing long trousers, and ministers of religion who 
adopted them were long regarded as highly eccentric and radical. 


In Serfdom 


Nearly 50,000,000 Catholics are now under the brutal sway of the Soviet 
regime and its satellite and semi-satellite countries of Europe. The figures 
are from a survey made by Christlicher Nachrichtendienst, a religious news 
service in Munich. Here are the countries with total and Catholic populations: 


Poland 23,077,000 21,000,000 
Czechoslovakia 12,463,000 8,600,000 
Hungary 9,270,000 6,813,000 
Rumania 16,000,000 3,000,000 
Jugoslavia 15,800,000 5,670,000 
Bulgaria 7,100,000 45,000 
Albania 1,175,000 113,000 
In addition there are at least one million Catholics in the Baltic countries 
of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia which have been annexed by Russia. 
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St. Valentine’s Assistants 


St. Valentine teams up with a couple of arch conspirators to bring 


about a happy ending. 


E. F. Miller 


THIS STORY centers around a 
valentine. 

The whole action covered no more 
than a few minutes at the most. Yet, 
the destiny of two lives hung in the 
balance. Years had failed to force 
the issue into the clear. And now, 
in a matter of moments, the case was 
settled and forever closed. It goes to 
prove that Providence will not be 
rushed into action before the proper 
time. 

It all happened at the Spencers 
where a little party was being held 
in honor of the saint who is popular- 
ly recognized as the king of hearts 
and the trusted handy man of Cupid, 
but who in actuality had about as 
much to do with hearts and Cupid 
when he was alive as an angel has to 
do with pitchforks. 

The company attending the party 
was made up of married couples in 
their middle years; and the purpose 
of their meeting was to exchange 
valentines, each husband presenting 
to his wife the most lurid and roman- 
tic he had been able to find, and 
each wife doing the same for her 
husband. It was an innocent enough 
pastime, but one that was sure to 
cause great merriment when the am- 
orous verses were read aloud and the 
pictures of pierced and _ bleeding 
hearts reviewed. 

The party was just getting under- 
way. 

“Funny thing,” said Mr. Spencer, 
the host, when all were finally settled 
in their chairs, with fluid refreshment 
in their hands to dislodge the dust 
that the night air had carried to 


their throats. “We're having a party 
to exchange valentines. And yet, as 
far as I can find out—I’ve got a book 
here in the library case that tells 
about it—the good Saint Valentine 
never wrote any love sonnets or cast 
sheep’s eyes on a Roman maiden or 
locked himself in the embrace of 
holy matrimony, as all of us in this 
room have done, excepting, of course, 
our fine friends Sven Anderson and 
Mollie O’Rourke, sitting so demure- 
ly in their respective corners over 
there.” Everbody laughed. Sven 
and Mollie blushed, which to some 
might be surprising, for both of them 
were forty years old if they were a 
day. Sven and Mollie were really a 
pair. 

Indeed, no better man was ever 
born than big Sven Anderson. He 
belonged to the St. Vincent de Paul 
society, and the poor and the forgot- 
ten were the ones who knew his gen- 
tleness, his charity, his simple good- 
ness. But Sven’s weakness was his 
bashfulness. He was so bashful that he 
found conversation for its own sake 
difficult and consequently kept him- 
self in silence unlesshe had something 
of importance to say. And his hands 
and feet —they were his cross, his 
source of merit and reward. The 
only time he knew exactly what to 
do with his feet was when he was 
walking on them or standing up. As 
for his hands, in repose they were 
appendages that were constantly get- 
ting in his way and embarrassing 
him. He was ever at a loss to know 
just where to put them. 

The truth of the matter is that 
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Sven had no reason to be bashful, 
From Minneapolis to Montana and 
back again to Maine you wouldn’t 
find his likes for looks. | His shoul- 
ders made laughter of the wrestlers 
on the television screen and his arms 
possessed the strength of Samson. 
Top that with a rugged yet hand- 
some face and a head of wavy flaxen 
hair, and finish it off with a height 
that rose an inch or two over six feet 
and you have a man a woman made 
of ice might look at once and melt. 
With one small gesture he could 
have, dared he do it, lifted up little 
Mollie O’Rourke and set her on the 
palm of his hand. 

It was well agreed in his circle that 
Sven would like to set little Miss 
O’Rourke on the palm of his hand 
and perhaps stroke softly her curly 
black hair, and even shield her with 
his big strong arm from any harm 
that might come to her. But Mollie 
was as shy as Sven. You'd think a 
wind would frighten her, unless, of 
course, it was a case of opposing 
some evil or temptation. Then Mol- 
lie was as mighty of heart as Sven 
was of body. 

It was too bad that the two of them 
could not muster up enough gump- 
tion to get married. But you know 
how those things go. They’d been 
keeping company so long that high 
school pupils were unable to re- 
member when they had begun. Yet, 
after all those years of going togeth- 
er, it was still evident that they ach- 
ed for each other, that they needed 
each other, that they wanted to get 
married. 

And now Mr. Spencer had to crack 
a joke about their tragic situation. 
It was indelicate, to say the least. 
Mrs. Jacobitz, the Spencers’ closest 
friend, and one who was always play- 
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ing practical jokes, arranging matches 
between the marriageable and doing 
good turns for those who needed 
help, came to their rescue. 

“What, then,” she asked of Mr. 
Spencer, “do you think St. Valentine 
has to do with valentines? What are 
we here for, drinking your good beer 
and waiting anxiously to see who 
bought, dug up or created the most 
fitting valentine and to whom it will 
be given?” 

“Mrs. Jacobitz, I’m surprised at 
you,” bantered Mrs. Spencer, “sug- 
gesting that one of us should give a 
valentine to anyone except our own 
wife or husband. Are you a pagan, 
a believer in polygamy and polyan- 
dry? What would the good priest 
say if he heard you talk like that — 
and you a daily communicant?” She 
shook her finger in the direction of 
Mrs. Jacobitz. “John,” she continu- 
ed, turning to her husband, “go on 
with your lecture. We're all ears. 
Tell us what St. Valentine had to do 
with valentines.” 

“There’s the rub,” answered Mr. 
Spencer. “As far as I can make out, 
Valentine, a Christian of the third 
century, refused to offer incense or 
something to a statue. For that he 
was cast into jail. While in jail he 
met the keeper’s daughter who was 
blind. Forthwith he cured her blind- 
ness as though she had never been 
blind at all. And that’s all we know 
of the holy man.” 

“Ah, there’s the connection between 
Valentine and valentines,” cried Mrs. 
Jacobitz. “Valentine and the keeper’s 
daughter, beautiful as all get-out, 
most likely, with blue eyes, blonde 
hair and a helplessness that would 
stir a stone. Valentine fell in love 
with her. But because he was in jail 
and could not get out for the simple 
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reason that he would not burn the 
incense before the statue, he never 
had a chance to marry her. Or may- 
be he was too bashful to ask her. 
There are people like that today. 
Anyway, ever since then Valentine 
has been the patron of broken hearts. 
For, whose heart is not broken when 
a possible unrequited love is knock- 
ing at the door? And does not the 
very giving of a valentine suggest 
generally that the one who gives it 
is not yet quite certain of his lover 
and therefore ‘tries to bribe her with 
a symbol of his feelings? Why, it’s all 
as clear as night—to me at least.” 
Again everybody laughed. 

“I’m afraid, Mrs. Jacobitz,” said 
Mr. Stevens, Mrs. Spencer’s brother 
who with his wife had come from 
the other side of town to attend the 
party, “that the connection you estab- 
lish so beautifully is rather tenuous. 
In fact, saving your feelings, there 
is no connection between the two at 
all, if we stick to the facts. First of 
all, Valentine was a bishop. That 
means, as all of you know, that he was 
not in the market for a wife or con- 
cerned with such maneuvers as might 
bring him a wife. Secondly, he did 
the very opposite of what a valentine 
is supposed to do. He opened the 
eyes of the fair damsel instead of 
closing them. If I am not mistaken, 
valentines are generally credited with 
doing the latter, not the former. 
Love is blind—I apologize to the 
ladies—and valentines induce and 
promote this blindness.” 

“No, no,” cried some of the ladies. 

“Bravo, as the say in the opera,” 
cried Mrs. Spencer. 

“A double bravo,” echoed Mrs. 
Jacobitz. “I admit defeat to Mr. 
Stevens, and glady so. Since valen- 
tines have nothing to do with Valen- 


tine, then we need have no fear that 
we are defaming a saintly man if we 
dedicate the remainder of the day 
to Cupid—all in fun, of course — 
by putting our valentines in two 
boxes, the ladies’ in one and the 
men’s in another, and then each one 
of us selecting by chance the valen- 
tine that comes to hand when the 
baskets are passed around. What do 
you say?” 

Those who knew Mrs. Jacobitz 
were fully aware that some kind of 
plan or joke was brewing in her agile 
mind. Its perpetration promised to 
be interesting. But before they could 
answer her question, her husband 
broke in with a warning. 

“Not so fast, my dear,” he said. “I 
have a recollection that the Church 
took measures, at least several hun- 
dred years ago, to tone down the 
romance tied up with valentines. A 
priest whom I recently met ona train 
coming back from Chicago told me 
that in the sixteenth century St. 
Francis de Sales severely forbade the 
custom of valentines, that is, the 
practice of giving boys in writing the 
names of girls, which girls were to 
be admired and attended on by 
them. In order to abolish this non- 
sense, he changed the custom into a 
simple ceremony wherein both boys 
and girls were given slips of paper, 
beautifully adorned, with the names 
of certain saints on them, which 
saints were to be honored and imitat- 
ed in a particular manner. As I 
said, this all took place a long time 
ago, and times do change. When I 
asked the priest if he knew of any 
recent prohibitions, he only answer- 
ed that the Church expects intelli- 
gent Catholics to use their heads 
without having to have a prohibition 
hurled at them every time the pagans 
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give themselves over to a_ foolish 
fad.” 

Mrs. Jacobitz was quick to take up 
her husband’s last few words. “See,” 
she said, “there’s no modern rule pre- 
venting us from having a little fun, 
and who knows, perhaps doing a 
good turn besides. My own husband 
—and no wife ever had a better one 
—says so himself. You all know 
how good he is. Nor would I even 
think of doing anything that St. 
Francis was against.” ‘There was a 
definite gleam in her eye now. “Come 
on, everybody, take out your valen- 
tines and give them to me. I'll keep 
the men’s and women’s separate. Mrs. 
Spencer and I will put them in boxes 
in the kitchen.” 

Mr. Jacobitz’s warning was forgot- 
ten. Amidst much scurrying about 
and with some reluctance the valen- 
tines were finally produced. And 
with them the two women disappear- 
ed into the kitchen. 

While all this was going on, there 
was barely a sound out of Sven and 
Mollie. They were now sitting side 
by side. It was evident in their faces 
that they were enjoying the party 
very much. Sven held a tremendous 
stein of beer in his hand while Mollie 
held a midget size stein of the same 
substance in hers. All evening, when- 
ever something was said that struck 
Sven as particulary funny, he let out 
a roar of laughter and even went to 
the extent of giving Mollie a gentle 
slap on the back, which, coming from 
his hand, was a gentle slap indeed. 
Then, as eyes were turned upon him, 
he would realize that he had attract- 
ed the attention of the whole party; 
and he would blush like a school 
girl. 

Mr. Jacobitz whispered to Mr. 
Spencer, “Even though I were not 
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my wife’s husband, I’d suspect that 
there’s something up. But being her 
husband, I know that there’s some- 
thing up. I’m afraid there’s going 
to be fireworks. I’ve seen Mrs. Ja- 
cobitz in action before. The same 
signs are showing themselves now. 
She’s doing no good out there in 
your kitchen. Maybe we ought to 
go out and investigate. They've been 
gone a pretty long time.” 

His whispered foreboding was in- 
terrupted by the return of the ladies. 
Each one carried a basket contain- 
ing the valentines. 

“The idea is this,” said Mrs. Spen- 
cer. “We've looked at all the valen- 
tines and some of them have very 
pretty verses on them indeed. You 
wives and husbands are going to be 
surprised when you see what your 
other half thinks of you—after every- 
body else, of course, has got a look 
at the charming sentiments. We'll 
bring the baskets to you. Each one 
picks his and her own valentine. And 
be careful that you don’t cheat. And, 
oh yes—don’t look at what you've 
drawn until the distribution has been 
finished. Ready?” 

They started around the room. 
There was much joking as the choos- 
ing was going on. Finally there were 
only two valentines left. And there . 
were only two people left — Sven and 
Mollie. ‘Their valentines were at the 
bottom of the baskets — sort of stuck 
away in corners. Mrs. Jacobitz went 
to Mollie; Mrs. Spencer to Sven. 

And then, as though by command, 
the jesting and joking stopped. 
The moment that the baskets were 
emptied there came a gasp that could 
be heard throughout the whole room 
—not a gasp of anguish or of pain, 
but one of consternation, surprise, in- 
credulity; a gasp that had been gath- 
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ering force for twenty long years in 
the secret chambers of a heart, and 
had at last with all its pent up power 
burst from its boundaries and ex- 
ploded like a small volcano. 

It was Mollie. Her face was 
white, and she was trembling. And 
tears were streaming down _ her 
cheeks. Sven’s stein went tumbling 
from his hand, beer flowing in little 
rivers across the rug. As it fell, it 
caught the valentine in Mollie’s hand 
and sent it spinning to the middle 
of the floor. There were none who 
could not see the writing that cover- 
ed it in large bold letters. It said: 
MOLLIE—WILL YOU MARRY 
ME? —SVEN. That was cll. 

Sven became so excited by Mollie’s 
gasp and the signs of weakness that 
she showed thereafter that he threw 
his valentine away from him without 
even reading what was written on it. 
It sailed from his hand, made a circle 
or two in the air and landed directly 
next to Mollie’s in the middle of the 
floor. Its message also, all who cared 
to see (and all indeed cared), could 
recd. It said: SVEN—I LOVE YOU— 
MOLLIE. No more than that. 

“Well, what do you know!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Spencer. 

And then such pandemonium broke 
out as had never broken out before 
in the history of the Spencer family. 
The men were on their feet to a man, 
shaking hands with Sven and crack- 
ing him on the back and crying out 
their congratulations. By this time 
he had seen Mollie’s valentine. The 
women were gathered around Mollie, 
some of them crying a little bit, all 
of them kissing her and telling her 
how wonderful it was. 

The color was coming back into 
her face. And with the color came 
a look of determination that had 
never been noted there before. She 


pushed her way through the crowd of 
women and went straight over to 
Sven and faced him like a soldier 
standing at attention before a gener- 
al. “Aren’t you going to kiss your 
prospective wife?” she asked. Sven 
had never blushed more in all his 
life. But he was equal to the occas- 
ion. He gathered little Miss Mollie 
into his great arms and for a moment 
she all but disappeared from sight. 
And the cheers went through the 
doors and out into the street and in- 
to the homes that lined the street. 
And the neighbors wondered what 
was heppening in the home of the us- 
ually quiet and unhilarious Spencers. 

The party lasted longer that night 
than it usually did on St. Valentine’s 
day. But finally it broke up and two 
by two the couples left for home. 

The Jacobitzes were the last to go. 
As they got into their car, Mr. Jaco- 
bitz said, “I knew you were doing 
something out in that kitchen which 
wasn’t in the book of Hoyle. You were 
writing those messages on those valen- 
tines. Sven and Mollie never wrote a 
word of either one. Admit it now.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked his 
wife innocently. “Mrs. Spencer 
would never think of doing a thing 
like that.” 

“Maybe not Mrs. Spencer. But my 
wife would. And for this once — 
mind you, I say, for just this once — 
I think you did a wonderful thing. 
And if we were young again I would 
reward you with a kiss just as Sven 
rewarded Mollie.” 

“You're never younger or older 
than you feel, you know.” 

“So that’s it. You'd have me kiss 
you right here on the street. Such 
wantonness, and that after thirty 
years of married life.” And then and 
there he stopped the car and kissed 
her soundly. 
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Prods to Perfection 


Anecdotes and quotations from real life, designed to foster practices 
that should be second nature to the Christian. 


]. P. Schaefer 


IF YOU will but look back over your 
life for a moment, you will recognize 
that great and wonderful changes have 
taken place in you during the course 
of the years. Physically you have 
grown, almost imperceptibly passing 
through the taken-for-granted, but nev- 
ertheless sublime, stages of infancy and 
childhood into adulthood. The facul- 
ties of your body and mind have taken 
on a richer and fuller meaning. Nor 
has this wonderful transformation been 
due entirely, or even principally, to you 
or to any other human agency. For 
just as it was God Who gave you life, 
infusing into your body an immortal 
soul, so has He been with you through- 
out your life, preserving you, cooperat- 
ing, or as theologians and philosophers 
say, concurring with you in every 
action, every moment of your life. 

In much the same manner God is 
responsible, too, for your spiritual 
growth. He has not merely made you 
a human being by imparting life to you, 
but by the tremendous gift of sanctify- 
ing grace has transformed you into what 
might be called a “supernatural being.” 
But that your spiritual, supernatural 
life might flourish, that the stature 
of your soul might keep pace, as it 
were, with that of your body, God has 
been with you constantly, aiding you 
to preserve your supernatural life, co- 
operating with you in every action, 
every instant of your joint human and 
spiritual life. This cooperation of God 
is called actual grace. 

In your life it has taken the form of 
such things as the direct inspirations of 


God, the warnings and admonitions of 
your conscience, the instructions and 
advice of priests and your superiors or 
equals, and even such accidental and 
remote things as the example of others 
and the ordinary events of daily life. 
For God employs strange and wonder- 
ful means at times to influence your 
life. But that you may realize a bit 
more concretely, perhaps, the beauty 
and importance of “actual grace” in 
your life, that you may appreciate a bit 
more how God “works with you and in 
you”, we invite you to read slowly and 
meditatively the following thoughts and 
incidents, applying them as you read 
to your own life. 
e 

St. Catherine of Genoa constantly 
preserved a deep realization of the 
weakness of human nature and the im- 
portance of the help of God’s grace. 
She was frequently heard to say: “O 
my God, how very weak I am! If left 
to myself, I cannot do any good in 
such a manner as to please Thee. Left 
to myself, I can only do what is wrong. 
Alas! What would become of me if 
Thou didst leave me without Thy 
grace?” When she fell into any fault, 
no matter how slight, she would raise 
her eyes to heaven and exclaim: “This 
is but another of the fruits that my 
garden produces.” 

e 

The following is a true story. In 
its actual form it occurred in a large 
city in the United States. In other 
forms and in many different ways it 
has been repeated frequently through- 
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out the history of the world. It reveals 
to us the important moral lesson to be 
learned from every incident of “rash 
presumption” upon the “good nature” 
of God. 

A well-instructed Catholic had be- 
come addicted to the degrading vice 
of drunkenness. A good wife and 
children prayed constantly for his con- 
version, and, at last, in answer to their 
prayers, the man realized his pitiful 
condition and resolved to amend. 

He went to a priest and expressed the 
desire to take the pledge. His sincerity 
was evident; but before the priest 
could administer the pledge, the man 
remarked: 

“Father, I want you to make one 
little exception in the pledge that you 
are giving me. My society is going to 
have a picnic next month, and I want 
to drink that day for the last time. So 
give me the pledge with that one little 
exception.” 

Despite all that the priest could say, 
the man remained adamant: “There’s 
no use in talking, Father, I must join 
the boys just this once more.” 

The pledge was administered with 
that one exception. He went to the 
picnic, became intoxicated, and died in 
a drunken stupor. That inspiration 
had been God’s last grace. 

@ 


Out of the Communist revolution 
and persecution in Spain have come 
many inspiring stories, but none more 
inspiring than this. 

A Catholic priest, Canon Llado, had 
been sentenced to death by the Reds. 
Immediately before his execution he 
was asked: 

“Does not the thought of death 
frighten you?” 

“No,” replied the old man; “I have 
always wished to die like this.” 

Observing their astonishment, he con- 
tinued: “During my whole life I have 


prayed for three favors: first, for my 
own salvation. Now this kind of death 
gives me confidence that God will open 
heaven to me. Secondly, I have always 
prayed to be a martyr. You tell me 
that you are going to shoot me, so 
my second prayer has been heard. My 
third prayer has always been that my 
death will bring saving grace to some 
soul, which will accompany me to 
heaven instead of falling into hell. Now, 
if among you who are about to shoot 
me, and whom I forgive freely, God 
could find such a soul, I would die fully 
satisfied.” 


As the eyes of the priest passed from 
one to another of his executioners, one 
of the soldiers stepped forward, throw- 
ing aside his rifle. Kneeling before the 
aged priest, he kissed his hand. Weep- 
ing, he exclaimed: 

“T shall be that soul for which you 
have asked God. Forgive me; I wish to 
die for Jesus Christ.” 

Then rising, the militiaman took his 
place beside the priest before the firing 
squad. As the rifles cracked, the smil- 
ing apostle and the contrite anarchist 
fell forward, their hands clasped in 
each other’s. 


Yes, God’s dealings with you are at 
times strange and inscrutable. He 
grants His grace to you in wonderful 
and providential ways. But you must 
train yourself not merely to recognize, 
but to accept and follow the grace 
which God is constantly holding out 
to you. It is our prayer that this 
article, as every article in the pages of 
The Liguorian, may not only be a 
source of good and profitable reading 
for you, but of “actual grace” as well. 
We ask you now to reread the preced- 
ing incidents and thoughts carefully 
and to apply their lessons seriously to 
your own life. 
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Voice From The Vatican 






What Popes have said on topics of great import for people of all 


times. 


F. B. Bockwinkel 


ON FEW subjects have the Popes 
of modern times spoken with greater 
emphasis and earnestness than on 
that of the importance of Catholic 
newspapers and magazines. They 
have been deeply convinced that the 
written word is one of the greatest 
instruments intended by God for the 
dissemination of truth. He Himself 
inspired the writing of the Bible, the 
reading of which would bring to 
many the knowledge of God and His 
will for man’s salvation. The Popes 
themselves have written innumerable 
encyclicals and instructions to the 
whole world, in order that, by read- 
ing, men might learn and be kept 
aware of their duties to God. 

In the same spirit they have sought 
to promote an even wider distribu- 
tion of good Catholic literature, both 
as a means of positive instruction and 
of offsetting the bad literature so pre- 
valent in modern times. 

Pope Pius X, only recently beati- 
fied, went so far as to say that the 
Catholic Press is more important for 
the salvation of souls and the spread 
of God’s Kingdom than even the 
building of churches and schools. “In 
vain,” he said, “will you build 
churches, preach missions, found 
schools; all your good works, all your 
efforts, will be destroyed, if you can- 
not at the same time wield the de- 
fensive and offensive weapons of a 
press that is Catholic, loyal and sin- 
cere.” 

Pope Pius XI spoke with no less 
vehemence and authority. The fol- 
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lowing quotations, some of them al- 
ready widely known, constitute a 
mandate to bishops, priests and peo- 
ple to build up a strong, vigorous 
Catholic Press. 

In 1928, in an address to Catholic 
youth, he said: “The press is the most 
potent force of the day, the most ef- 
fective vehicle for evil and the most 
beneficial channel of good.” 

To a group of journalists to whom 
he granted a special audience, he said: 
“You are my voice. I do not say that 
you make my voice heard, but that 
you are really my voice itself. For 
few, indeed, would be the number 
of the children of our common Fa- 
ther who could learn my wishes and 
thoughts without the aid of the 
Catholic Press.” He called Catholic 
publications “precious speaking trum- 
pets of all that Holy Mother Church 
says and does.” 

In the year 1936, the same Pope 
Pius XI called for a World Catholic 
Press Exhibit to be held in Rome, in 
connection with the World Congress 
of Catholic Journalists. On that oc- 
casion he said: “The power and in- 
fluence of the Catholic Press are so 
great that even seemingly insignifi- 
cant activity in its favor is of great 
importance... . Anything you can 
do for the Catholic Press I will con- 
sider done for me personally.” He 
called loyalty to the Catholic Press 
the highest form of Catholic Action: 
“Communism and other isms and ir- 
regularities capitalize upon the least 
apathy of the Catholic Press. Loyalty 
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to the Catholic Press is the highest 
form of Catholic Action because it 
is the best bulwark against opposition 
and hostility to the Catholic home, 
school and church.” 


The same Pope made concern for 
the improvement and spread of the 
Catholic Press a necessary part of the 
education of Catholics. ‘There is 
really great need,” he said, “of educa- 
tion in journalism among young Ca- 
tholics. There is need in our circle 
of great solicitude for our journals, 
solicitude in reading them, solicitude 
in supporting them, solicitude in fi- 
nancing them.” 

In his great encyclical on Christian 
Education, Pope Pius XI referred es- 
pecially to the duty of meeting the 
challenge of bad literature with good, 
if youth is to be saved for Christ. 
“More than ever nowadays,” he says 
in that encyclical, “an extended and 
careful vigilance is necessary, inas- 
much as the dangers of moral or reli- 
gious shipwreck are greater for in- 
experienced youth. Especially is this 


‘true of impious and immoral books, 


often diabolically circulated at low 
prices. . . . Worthy of all praise and 
encouragement, therefore, are those 
educational associations which have 
for their object to point out to par- 
ents and educators, by means of suit- 
able books and periodicals, the dan- 
gers to morals and religion that are 
often cunningly disguised in books 
and theatrical representations. . . .” 


Pope Pius XII, presently reigning, 
has repeatedly echoed these thoughts 
of his vigorous predecessor. But long 
before the time of these two great 
Popes, Pope Leo XIII had outlined 
the principles according to which the 
Catholic Press is to be promoted and 
utilized for the cause of God and 
souls. He had said: “Your duty it is, 
Venerable Brothers, to bestow unre- 
mitting care on scattering the seeds 
of the heavenly doctrines broadcast 
over the field of the Lord; to make 
Catholic teaching penetrate, in good 
time, into the minds of the faithful; 
to plant it deeply there, and to keep 
is safe from admixture with corrupt 
doctrines. The more active the ene- 
mies of religion are to teach the un- 
learned, the youth especially, what 
clouds their intellect and corrupts 
their morals, the more should you 
exert yourselves to establish not only 
a well-adapted and solid method of 
instruction, but a method in every 
way, both in letters and in discipline, 
in conformity with the Catholic 
faith, especially as regards mental phi- 
losophy, on which the right teaching 
of all the other sciences depends in 
a great measure. . . .which shall de- 
fend revealed truth, as in their writ- 
ings did the great Augustine, the 
Angelic Doctor, and the other teach- 
ers of Christian wisdom.” 


In the face of all these words, no 
Catholic can be apathetic on the sub- 
ject of the Catholic Press. 


Biblical Reason 


A questionnaire sponsored by a South-American paper posed the following 
question: “Why is it that so few of our young men get married?” 

Among the answers given, one was, it strikes us, particularly shrewd: 

“Because so many of the young women are like the lilies of the field. They 
labor not, neither do they spin; but I say to you not even Solomon in all his 


glory was arrayed as one of these.” 
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Happenings in Rome 





Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 


C. D. McEnniry 


Just precisely what did the Osserva- 
tore say the Cardinal said the Pope saw? 
You have read a dozen different an- 
swers to that question. Here is the true 
answer. 

Cardinal Tedeschini was sent by 
Pope Pius XII to Fatima to close the 
Holy Year in Portugal in 1951. In 
his speech he referred to the fact that 
the Pope had been consecrated Bishop 
on the very day the Blessed Virgin 
appeared at Fatima, and to the fact 
that the Pope had solemnly consecrated 
the world to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary on the silver anniversary of the 
apparition at Fatima. Then the Car- 
dinal began a dramatic description of 
the apparition. Here are his words 
exactly as they were printed in L’Osser- 
vatore Romano. 

“Behold, therefore, we are in the 
presence of Mary. Suddenly the rain 
stops. The heavy clouds roll away. 
The sun appears as a silver disc upon 
which every eye can fixedly gaze, as 
the eye of the eagle, without being 
dazzled. Suddenly the sun begins to 
spin on its axis like a wheel of fire 
shooting forth in every direction beams 
of light of constantly changing colors. 
The sun stops. It begins again its 
dance of light in a form even more 
spectacular. Again it stops. Again it 
returns to a whirling and a dancing 
impossible to imagine. But look! Sud- 
deniy everybody, the thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims gathered there, 
see the sun detach itself from the 
firmament, and, giving leaps and 
bounds in every direction, begin to pre- 
cipitate itself upon them. And: ‘My 
God, have mercy!’ and: ‘Holy Virgin!’ 
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‘Blessed Virgin!’ every lip exclaimed, 
while from the depths of their hearts 
broke forth the cry: ‘Virgin of the 
Rosary, save Portugal!’ “The Sign of 
God! We have seen the Sign of God!’ 
was the conviction of that stunned and 
astounded multitude. Mary, ‘the 
Woman clothed with the sun,’ had 
rustled the hem of her heavenly robe. 
The sun had obeyed, and obeying had 
set a seal upon the Message [of Fatima], 
than which emperor had never known 
one more brilliant. 

“All this is grand. All this is worthy 
of the Queen of the heavens. All this is 
marvellous beyond anything hitherto 
seen. And nevertheless I will tell you 
—but solely in my capacity as a private 
person—lI will tell you, my newly-made 
and my old-time friends of Portugal, 
and also you pilgrims, associated with 
them, something that is still more 
marvellous. I will tell you that some- 
body else saw this miracle—saw it out- 
side Portugal—saw it years later—saw 
it in Rome. The Pope, our Pontiff, 
Pius XII—he saw it. Was it a reward? 
Was it a sign of the supreme divine 
pleasure over the definition of the 
dogma of the Assumption? Was it 
authentic heavenly testimony to the 
connection between the marvels of 
Fatima and the center, the head, of 
truth and Catholic teaching? It was 
all three together. At four o’clock on 
the afternoon of October 30, October 
31, and November 1, of the past year 
1950, and again at the same hour on 
the octave of the first of November, the 
Octave of Mary Assumed into Heaven, 
from the Vatican Garden the Holy 
Father fixed his gaze upon the sun, 
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and there before his eyes was renewed 
the prodigy of this valley and of this 
day. Who could look fixedly upon 
the blazing sun? But HE could. On 
all those four days he was able to wit- 
ness the activity of the sun under the 
hand of Mary. The sun, agitated, all 
convulsed, transformed into a picture 
of life, into a spectacle of celestial 
motion, into a transmission of mute 
but eloquent messages to the Vicar of 
Christ. Is not this Fatima transported 
to the Vatican? Is not this the Vatican 
transported to Fatima?” 
e 


At the close of the “World Congress 
of the Lay Apostolate” the Pope re- 
ceived the participants in special 
audience and addressed to them a long 
and highly important discourse. 

“It has been said,” he told them, 
“that the Lay Apostolate, or the colla- 
boration of the laity in the apostolate 
of the Hierarchy, is something new. 
On the contrary it has existed, though 
not always in the same form, from the 
beginning of the Church. It was not 
always possible to have the perfect 
organization we have today. But the 
fact was always present. Let it suffice 
to mention two historic figures among 
innumerable others: Mary Ward, who 
went abroad to propagate her admir- 
able apostolate at the very time the 
Church was suffering dire persecution 
in her native England, and St. Vincent 
de Paul, who inspired a world-wide 
movement of true Christian charity. 

“Today the Lay Apostolate is car- 
ried on by numerous excellent organiz- 
ations. We have only the highest praise 
for their efficiency, their zeal and their 
docility to the directives of the Hier- 
archy in whose apostolate they colla- 
borate. Such organizations are abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the needs of 
today. At the same time we repeat 
what we have said on other occasions, 


that the organized Lay Apostolate is 
not the only kind of Lay Apostolate. 
There are so many laymen and lay- 
women who try to do good wherever 
there is good to be done; they succor, 
even at the risk of their own lives, 
priests in prison; they bring to those 
around them the knowledge of the 
doctrines of the faith, of the way a 
genuine Catholic should think; they 
bring their associates to the sacraments, 
to the practice of various devotions, 
especially devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament—you see these laymen and 
laywomen at work. Do not stop to ask 
to what organization they belong: 
simply thank God for the good they 
are doing. 


“Catholic laymen and laywomen, 
you will be condemned for this by 
those who vociferate: ‘Let the Church 
restrict herself to her own business, to 
matters purely religious.” They them- 
selves do not know what they mean by 
these weasel words; but they know what 
they want—they want religion to keep 
close within the confines of the church 
and the sacristy and leave them to fol- 
low their own sweet will outside. 


“Tt is true that the Catholic may 
sometimes stand aside from bitter and 
selfish political strife. But remember 
it is equally true that the Catholic is 
bound to do his duty as a citizen for 
the welfare of his fellow-citizens and 
to do his utmost that the laws of the 
land may conform with the laws of 


God. 


“You have declared your determina- 
tion to carry on the apostolate for 
peace. If there is a power in the world 
capable of overthrowing the mean bar- 
riers of prejudice and stubbornness 
blocking universal charity and brother- 
hood, that power is the Church estab- 
lished by Jesus Christ. Be proud of 
that fact, and set yourself to work . . . .” 
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—— 


In an address to the Italian Catholic 
Union of midwives in Rome, the Pope 
recently clarified a moral issue on which 
there has been considerable confusion among 
Catholic married people in recent years. 
It is the matter of “rhythm.” The words 
of the Holy Father reveal the fact that he 
is well aware both of the moral problems 
of the married and of the discussions about 
them that have taken place all around the 
world. There are four parts in the Pope’s 
statement, each one dealing with the ques- 
tion of rhythm from a different angle. 
Though this is not an official or ex cathedra 
pronouncement of the Pope, it is a state- 
ment and clarification of principles that 
have always been a part of Catholic moral 
theology and that can be perceived to 
spring directly from the natural and eternal 
law. As such it must have a very authori- 
tative character for all Catholics. 

e 


After stating that there is no question 
about the fact that married people may 
lawfully use their privileges both during 
fertile and sterile periods, the Pope poses 
the question of whether it is lawful to limit 
the use of the privilege solely to the sterile 
periods. The first case he raises is that 
in which such an exclusive limitation would 
actually nullify or invalidate a marriage. 
That would be the one in which, in the act 
of marrying, a couple would restrict the 
very right to the marriage act in such a 
way that it could not even be demanded 
by one or the other during the fertile 
periods. This would be an invalid con- 
tract of marriage, because true marriage 
demands the giving of a permanent, unin- 
terrupted, not. intermittent right to the 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


actions necessary for the procreation of 
children. It must be noted that this is 
different from the case in which the true 
rights of marriage are given in the con- 
tract, but de facto the actual use of the 
right is limited by agreement to the non- 
fertile periods. In the first case, the right 
to the marriage privilege during fertile 
periods is not ever given, i.e., it is con- 
sciously excluded from the contract. In 
the second case the permanent right is 
given in the marriage ceremony, but after- 
wards simply not used during those times 
of fertility.: In this second case the marriage 
is a valid one. 
e 

But what of the morality, asks the Pope, 
of the second arrangement, in which the 
marriage is a valid one, but in which hus- 
band and wife agree to limit their use of 
the right to sterile periods? Here the 
Pope brings up his second case, in which, 
with no serious reason, a couple attempts, 
by always following “rhythm”, to escape 
the burden of having children. Of this 
case he says: ““To embrace the married state 
in order continuously to make use of the 
faculty proper to it, and lawful in it alone, 
and, on the other hand, to escape always 
and deliberately and with no serious reason 
from its primary obligations, would be a 
sin against the very meaning of conjugal 
life.’ This is because, he says, the char- 
acteristic activity which gives the state of 
marriage its value is the seeking of the 
good of offspring. The individual and 
society as a whole, the people and the 
State, the Church itself, depend for. their 
existence on the order established for mar- 
riage by God, which makes it the means 
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of continuing the human race. To exclude 
this purpose from marriage, for no serious 
reason, would therefore be contrary to the 
evident plan and intent of God. 
e 

But, while marriage is established for a 
positive work to be done (bringing forth, 
caring for and rearing children), the Pope 
cites the general principle that a positive 
work of this kind may be temporarily or 
even permanently suspended if there are 
serious reasons rendering it inopportune or 
excessively difficult. This means that there 
sometimes are good and sufficient reasons 
for married people to abstain from the use 
of their rights, for a time or for their whole 
lives. (Never, however, is it permissible to 
escape the fruits of marriage, i.e., children, 
by contraception in any form.) Applying 
the same principle, the Pope adds that there 
can be serious reasons, of a medical, eco- 
nomic, eugenic or social nature, that render 
it lawful for married people to observe 
the non-fertile periods in using their rights. 
He emphasizes the fact that there must 
be such reasons, of a personal nature or 
deriving from external circumstances, if the 
use of rhythm is to be morally unobjec- 
tionable. What are some of the reasons 
that come under the head of “a medical, 
economic, eugenic or social nature?” 
Examples can be given of each: 1) medical, 
when a reputable physician foresees great 
danger from pregnancy or childbirth; 2) 
economic, when great poverty would make 
the expense of pregnancy and childbirth 
too severe a burden: 3) eugenic, when there 
is very probable and foreseeable danger that 
the child would be malformed or mentally 
under par: 4) social, when _ obligatory 
dependencies on others, or responsibilities 
toward others indicate a prudent reason for 
temporary abstention from the positive duty 
of increasing one’s family. 

e 

Any one of these four reasons can be 
advanced, and too often has been advanced, 
when it is only an exaggeration of a situa- 


tion that could hardly be termed serious. 
Medical reasons for rhythm are sometimes 
but a creation of an unprincipled doctor’s 
warnings, or of a wife’s aversion for the 
normal inconvenience of pregnancy and 
childbirth. Economic reasons are very 
often but the expression of a desire to have 
more material luxuries, or to “keep up 
with the Jones’s” rather than have children. 
Eugenic arguments are sometimes based, 
not on any foreseeable probability of ab- 
normal progeny, but on a general fear of 
how awful it would be to have anything 
less than a normal child. And social reasons 
can be compounded of unnecessary and 
easily escapable dependencies on, or respon- 
sibilities to, others. These facts in no way 
deny that married people do sometimes 
have sufficient reasons for practicing rhythm 
for short or long periods of time. But 
they do support what has always been the 
recommendation of The Liguorian staff, that 
married people submit their reasons for 
practicing rhythm to their confessor or to a 
spiritual advisor, so as to avoid self-deceit 
and irresponsible avoidance of normal mar- 
ried life and the duties resulting therefrom. 
No undue hardship will be laid on anyone 
by the seeking of such advice. 


In this connection the Pope makes it 
clear that even in cases where there are 
sufficient reasons for adopting the practice 
of rhythm, husbands and wives must be 
wholeheartedly submissive to the Will of 
God in the event that, by way of exception, 
conception does follow on the practice of 
rhythm. The Pope also takes for granted 
that the other essential conditions for the 
lawfullness of rhythm must be present in 
each case, viz. 1) that it be mutually 
agreed on by husband and wife, not forced 
on one by the other; and 2) that it does 
not become an occasion of frequent sin, 
because of the moral weakness or unwilling- 
ness of one or the other to practice absti- 
nence during certain periods of time. 
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The fourth point emphasized by the 
Pope’s instruction concerns the case in 
which, for example, there are grave medical 
reasons against a wife’s becoming pregnant, 
and at the same time, circumstances in 
which the rhythm method can be foreseen 
to be ineffective or useless. In such cases, 
he states clearly, there is only one recourse, 
and that is absolute abstinence from the use 
of the natural privilege of marriage. He 
reiterates the principle of the natural law 
which has been upheld by the Catholic 
Church for nineteen hundred years: ‘Every 
contraceptive act, and every direct attempt 
on the life and development of the germ 
of life is forbidden.” He answers the ob- 
jection of those who say that such absti- 
nence in marriage is impossible, in two 
ways. First, God never asks the impossible 
of anyone, and He does ask and demand, 
under pain of serious sin and the loss of 
that those in the above cir- 
abstain from the use of their 


one’s soul, 
cumstances 
privileges. Secondly, he quotes experience 
to prove that the grace of God attained by 
prayer and the sacraments, and a right 
appreciation of the spiritual values in mar- 
riage, have made this possible and even 
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joyous to many husbands and wives. 
e 


The statement is still often made by 
loose-thinking people that since the Catholic 
Church permits the use of rhythm in certain 
circumstances, there is no reason why she 
should not permit contraception in the 
same circumstances. Every Catholic should 
know the simple answer to this illogical 
First of all, the essence of 
the marriage contract consists in giving 
to each other, on the part of the man and 
woman being married, of the permanent 
right to those bodily actions that are apt 
and necessary for the procreation of chil- 
dren. 


deduction. 


No right can be given in the marriage 
contract to actions “inapt” for the genera- 
tion of children, such as all contraceptive 
acts are. But whether a person be perma- 
nently or temporarily sterile, the right to 
actions in themselves apt for the generation 
of children remains. To limit this “apt” 
act only to sterile periods, requires good 
reasons, as the Pope explains above, but it 
always remains entirely different from de- 
liberate destruction of the action’s “aptness 
for generation.” 











Meat on Friday? 


Nicholas Piek and his companions are known as the Gorcum Martyrs. In 
addition to their example of heroic fortitude in the shedding of their blood 
for the Faith, they can also teach a lesson to those who think it a hardship 
to abstain from meat on Friday, or take the obligation lightly. Nicholas, with 
eighteen other Catholics, some of them priests, were thrown into a dungeon 
in the citadel at Gorcum, Holland, during the struggle between William of 
Orange and Phillip the Second of Spain. 


For two days they had neither fresh air nor light, and knew they would 
eventually die. All day Friday, no food was brought in, but in the evening, 
the dungeon door was opened, and the cells were filled with the delicious 
smell of roasted meat. Heaping platters of it were soon brought in, and all 
were told they might eat their fill. They could have partaken of this meat 
without committing sin, as their condition was dispensation enough, but 
sooner than give scandal to these heretics, they would not touch the meat 
and it was taken away. 

Because of this “refusal to eat meat on Friday, they suffered additional 
tortures, and were all hanged for the Faith.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Glass Diamonds 

A certain Persian king wanted very 
much to hear the truth about himself, 
but knowing that no one would dare 
speak anything but flattering words in 
his presence, sent for a saintly old 
man named Elaim, a writer of books, 
who was known to be entirely truth- 
ful and sincere. At the same time he 
ordered nine of his most trusted 
courtiers to appear before him. 

When all had arrived, the king 
said: “What is your opinion of my 
might and fame? ‘Those telling the 
truth will receive a diamond ring.” 

All the courtiers started praising 
the king, telling him he was the most 
renowned person on earth. Elaim 
alone was silent. True to his promise 
the king presented each of the noble- 
men with a sparkling diamond. To 
Elaim he said: “Why are you silent? 
Do you not desire a like reward?” 

Elaim answered, “My king, it is 
easy to buy flattery; in fact, it can be 
obtained for nothing. But the truth 
is not for sale.” 

“Tell me, then, what do you think 
of me?” asked the king. 

Elaim said: “I think that you are 
my king. But at the same time you 
are only a human being, created by 
God to serve Him and keep your sub- 
jects happy.” 

Such honesty made the king re- 
joice, but he did not reward Elaim 
with a ring. He asked him to be his 
friend. On the following day, the 


king asked the courtiers how they’ 


liked their diamonds. They replied 

“We treasure them highly, but 
know that the merchant from whom 
you bought them has cheated you. 
They are only glass.” 


“You were foolish to think that I 
did not know that,” said the king. 
“False praise was rewarded with false 
diamonds.” 


Dinner-Party 

An atheistic scientist and his party, 
during an expedition through the in- 
terior of Africa, came to the village 
of a tribe that a short time before 
had been savage cannibals. They were 
mildly surprised at the royal welcome 
they received, but were actually as- 
tounded when the entire tribe kneel- 
ing in a circle on the ground, offered 
up prayers of thanksgiving for their 
safe deliverance through hostile ter- 
ritory. 

Later, at a conference with the 
Chief, the still-amazed scientist asked 
what had caused the tribe to give up 
cannibalism. The Chief explained 
that they had recently been conve:t- 
ed to the Catholic faith. 

“Christianity,” the scientist scoffed. 
“There is no such thing. The only 
real god is the god of scientific know- 
ledge. What good has it done you to 
embrace Christianity? Look around 
you; you are still living in abject 
poverty, and in as primitive a condi- 
tion as your forefathers.” 

“It would be difficult for me to ex- 
plain the good it has done for us,” 
the Chief answered, “but our conver- 
sion has done you and your party 
more good than you realize.” 

“What do you mean?” the scientist 
asked. 

“Well,” the Chief answered, “if we 
had not been converted to Chrisian- 
ity we would be having you FOR din- 
ner instead of TO dinner this even- 
ing.” 
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Public Immorality 

The Liguorian editors share in the 
public indignation that has been seeth- 
ing through the country over different 
discoveries of the past year. 

Three occasions for such indignation 
were especially noteworthy. 

The first was the televised revelations 
of the Kefauver Committee hearings 
on the extent to which racketeering and 
political venality were tied up with 
shady gambling interests. 

The second was the sudden discovery 
of how widespread was dope-addiction 
even among school boys and girls. 

The third was the uncovering of 
“irregularities” (a nice word often used 
for “immorality” ) among United States 
tax collectors. 

The Liguorian editors, indignant 
though they be like everybody else, do 
not believe that moral standards in 
respect to these or any other matters 
will be raised to any marked degree 
until a far higher percentage of Ameri- 
cans come to know what morality is 
all about. 

Public indignation, threats of prison, 
the fear of being thrown out of political 
office, don’t make men morally good. 
They only make them careful and 
clever. To be morally good, a man 
has to recognize that moral laws repre- 
sent his duty to God, on observing 
which the salvation of his soul de- 
pends. 

There are too many people in 
America holding and teaching that we 
cannot know anything definite about 
God, that there are no objective and 
eternal moral laws, that there is no 
heaven or hell. 
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What is left to keep them from buy- 
ing politicians, selling dope to young- 
sters, and making deals with tax 
delinquents? Respectability? You can 
be respectable and get by with all 
kinds of crimes today. Jail? All you 
have to do is have a good lawyer 
cut in on your deal to evade that. 

But you cannot evade God. He 
marks everything down. He waits. He 
sometimes lets you have your fling. 
He chooses His own time for holding 
court for you. At that time you and 
He will face each other alone. And 
it is only when you keep your eye on 
the sentences that He can issue then 
that you will live straight, and keep 
the commandments and do nothing in 
secret that you would not want pub- 
licly known. 

The news that some men have 
already chosen to go to hell should 
inspire salutary self-examination on the 
part of all. The asking of questions 
such as those that keep cropping up in 
The Liguorian. 

Where do I stand? 

What have I got by with among 
men, but not before God? 

Am I headed for heaven or hell? 


Wasted Opportunities 

According to the revised tax laws 
which became effective November 1, 
1951, business corporations were per- 
mitted to give five per cent of their 
income to religious, charitable or 
educational causes before taxes in 1951. 
Individuals were permitted by the new 
law to give fifteen per cent of their 
income to benevolent causes before 
taxes. 
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However, up to the last month of the 
year, according to the Golden Rule 
Foundation figures, corporations had 
given less than one per cent to such 
causes, and individuals had given less 
than two per cent. It would seem that 
the many drives for funds on the part 
of non-profit medical, educational, 
religious and charitable institutions 
leave a large proportion of Americans 
cold. 

If the total income of corporations 
and individuals that may be given for 
the welfare of humanity before taxes 
were actually donated, over twenty-two 
billion dollars would be thus made 
available for churches, hospitals, non- 
profit asylums, medical research groups, 
private schools, and homes for the aged, 
sick poor, foundlings and orphans. A 
little more than one-sixth of that 
amount is now being given. The other 
five-sixths are paid out largely in taxes, 
which in turn will have to be diverted 
largely to the care of the needy, with 
resulting increase in bureaucracy and 
welfare statism. Moreover the state 
can administer charity neither as 
cheaply nor as efficiently nor as 
humanely as can private organizations 
dedicated to that work. 


Another startling comparison is this. 
The total benefactions of Americans, 
corporate and individuals, to benevo- 
lence ran to less than four billion dollars 
in the whole of 1950. And the figures 
for 1951 will not turn out much differ- 
ent. Yet in 1950 Americans spent 
eight billion, seven hundred and sixty 
million dollars for alcoholic beverages. 
Twice as much for alcohol as for 
charity! What a small amount of 
motivation it would seem to require to 
exchange those figures! 

Many of those who cry havoc over 
the growing tendency toward a com- 
plete welfare State in America are the 
best liquor consumers and the poorest 


givers to charity. They seem to have 
no idea that they are the ones who 
can halt the trend toward putting the 
government into more and more wel- 
fare activities by supporting the private 
organizations that work for the poor 
and needy for the love of God. 


National Money-Making 

Reasons, not for smugness, but for 
gratitude and a sense of responsibility 
on the part of Americans, are to be 
found in the figures recently released 
by the United Nations concerning the 
per capita incomes of seventy countries. 
The analysis is for the year 1949, and 
holds proportionately for 1950 and 
1951. 


The highest per capita income in the 
world is that of the United States, 
where, in 1949, the total income breaks 
down to $1,453 for every man, woman 
or child in the nation. 


The closest approach to that figure 
was made by Canada, with a per capita 
income of $870, only a little more than 
half that of the United States. The 
eight others in the ten highest were: 


New Zealand $856 
Switzerland $849 
Sweden $780 
Great Britain $773 
Denmark $689 
Australia $679 
Norway $587 
Belgium $582 


Russia is listed with a per capita in- 
come of $308, 


The twelve poorest countries of the 
world contain one-third of the popula- 
tion of all the nations listed. All these 
twelve had, in 1949, a per capita in- 
come of less than $50. Indonesia is 
the poorest of all, with a per capita 
income of $25, with China close to it 


at $27. 


A few items about figures such as 
these must be remembered. First, na- 
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tional income is composed only of 
products and services that go through 
the form of money. If a farmer owned 
a piece of land, and made it productive 
for his own personal use, thus sustain- 
ing himself and his family with but few 
cash transactions, he would have an 
income that would not be measured in 
statistics. The United States has a high 
income total because most of its people 
take cash for what they produce. Some 
countries have a low national total 
because a large percentage of their 
people live directly off the land and 
engage in few cash transactions. A pre- 
dominantly rural people could have a 
low national income in money, but 
could be living on a fairly high scale. 

It is known that in many countries, 
the majority of the people do not pro- 
duce enough for decent subsistence, 
either in money or in goods for their 
own use. It would require relatively 
little in the way of scientific helps and 
production aids to lift the average. To 
provide such assistance is a God-given 
responsibility of nations like the United 
States. 


Remedy for Starvation 

An interesting and attractive little 
campaign, with undertones of social 
import, was carried on the past few 
months by the Committee for a Free 
Asia, with headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco. The campaign is for gathering 
vegetable garden seeds from Amer- 
icans to be sent to the people of the 
Philippine Islands. 

The facts behind the drive are in- 
teresting. It is well known that Fili- 
pinos are starving, or at least trying to 
subsist on a terribly inadequate diet. 
While many American vegetables 
grow well in the Philippines, they do 
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not, because of climatic conditions, 
produce good seeds for planting the 
following year. At the same time, the 
importation of seeds from other coun- 
tries is economically prohibitive. 

So, Americans were asked to give 
packets of seeds or money for seeds, 
which would be delivered directly 
and free of cost to the Filipinos. 
Green string beans, Chinese cab- 
bage, green peppers, mustard, water- 
melon, collards, eggplant, cucumber, 
kohlrabi and loose leaf lettuce were 
the ones stressed as adaptable to ready 
growth in the Philippines. 

Amazing figures show what a differ- 
ence a couple of ten cent packets of 
seeds could mean to the diet of a sin- 
gle family. The planting season in 
the Philippines ended in December, 
so it is too late now for anyone to 
share in the current drive. But we 
feel sure it will be started again when 
the new season begins. 

The social import of this little 
organized work of charity is great. 
While wild-eyed atheistic scientists 
are raving about the over-population 
of the world and the starving millions 
in other lands, and promoting their 
schemes of wholesale birth-control, 
so simple and inexpensive an expedi- 
ent as sending garden seeds to an 
undernourished people is proved to 
solve their nourishment problems! 

Millions of vegetable seeds wither 
on the vine in American gardens. 
These wasted seeds could provide 
abundance for people who have a 
bit of land but nothing to plant. 
Does not that prove forcibly that the 
world’s great problem is not one of 
too many births, but of too little in- 
terest of human beings in one another? 


Bri ght Answer 


“What,” said the priest to the little girl, “is the first thing to be done to 


have one’s sins forgiven?” 


“Commit some sins,” was her bright reply. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS 


Feb. 3: St. Blase, Bishop of Sebaste: 


A native of the city of Sebaste in 
Armenia, St. Blase, in his younger 
days, applied himself to the study of 
philosophy; afterwards he took up 
the study of medicine, and in both 
he made considerable progress. It 
was the science of the saints, how- 
ever, which occupied his chief atten- 
tion. In his desire to advance in the 
love of God, he manifested an ardent 
charity towards the poor, going fre- 
quently to relieve them in their sick- 
ness. Upon the death of the bishop 
of Sebaste, his fellow-citizens unani- 
mously elected him as their pastor, 
because of his extraordinary virtue 
and great learning. 


Unwilling to resist this evident 
manifestation of the will of God, he 
accepted the office. But, even in the 
government of his church, he did not 
lose that spirit of holy retirement 
which he had had from his youth. 
He retired to Mount Argeus, out- 
side the city, and dwelt there in a 
cave. During his residence here the 
Lord was pleased to manifest his 
sanctity by honoring him with the 
gift of miracles. Crowds of people 
flocked to his cave for the cure of 
their bodily diseases as well as their 
spiritual maladies. Even the most 
ferocious animals are said to have 
come to him for relief. If they found 
the saint in prayer, they would wait 
patiently until he had done; nor 


would they depart until they had 
received his blessing. 

About the year 315, Agplestnes 
governor of Cappadocia, had been 
sent to Sebaste by the Emperor Licin- 
ius to put to death the Christians of 
the city. Immediately upon his arrival, 
Agricolaus set about to put his bloody 
commission into execution. He com- 
manded that all those who had al- 
ready been imprisoned for the faith 
should be devoured by wild beasts. 
Accordingly, he sent huntsmen into 
the neighboring forest to catch the 
ferocious animals. When they arrived 
at Mount Argeus, they found a mul- 
titude of them assembled around the 
cave of St. Blase, and the holy bishop 
in their midst, at prayer. Astonish- 
ed, the huntsmen returned to inform 
Agricolaus of this wonderful phe- 
nomenon. But, though the governor 
wondered greatly at the event, it did 
not prevent him from sending his 
soldiers to arrest the saint. When 
they informed St. Blase of the order 
of the governor, the saint answered 
cheerfully: “Let us go to shed our 
blood for Jesus Christ.” Then, turn- 
ing to those who stood by, he pro- 
tested that he had long yearned for 
the honor of martyrdom, and thaton 
the preceding night the Lord had 
manifested to him that he would 
vouchsafe to accept the sacrifice of 
his life. 

When the news of his arrest spread 
among the citizens, they lined the 
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streets, tears in their eyes, to ask for 
his blessing. Among them was a wo- 
man who presented her child to the 
saint. The child was choking to 
death, because of a small bone which 
had lodged in its throat. Moved by 
the tears of the afflicted mother, St. 
Blase prayed to the Lord, not only 
for the relief of this child, but of all 
who should find themselves similarly 
afflicted. This the origin of the 
special devotion of the faithful to 
this saint when afflicted with diseases 
of the throat. 

When St. Blase was presented to 
the governor, the latter commanded 
him to sacrifice to the immortal gods. 
The saint answered: “What a title 
for your demons, who can bring only 
evil to their worshippers! There is 
only ONE immortal God, and Him 
do I adore.” Infuriated at this an- 
swer, Agricolaus caused him to un- 
dergo a scourging so prolonged and 
cruel that it was thought the saint 
could not possibly survive it. But, 
having endured the torture with 
courage, he was sent to prison. Here 
he continued to perform miracles so 
extraordinary that the governor again 
commanded that he be _lacerated 
with iron hooks. 

The blood of the saint flowed pro- 
fusely,and a number of pious women 
collected portions of it. This act of 
devotion was amply rewarded, for 
they were seized, along with two of 
their children, and brought before 
the governor. He commanded them 
to sacrifice to the gods under pain 
of death. The holy women asked for 
their idols, as some thought, to sacri- 
fice to them, but they no sooner laid 
hands upon them than they cast them 
into an adjoining lake, for which 
they were instantly beheaded along 
with their children. 
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Agricolaus resolved to wreak his 
vengeance on St. Blase. He com- 
manded him to be stretched upon 
the rack, his flesh to be torn with 
iron combs, and while he was in this 
state, a red hot coat of mail to be 
placed upon him. Despairing of 
overcoming his constancy, the tyrant, 
finally, ordered him to be cast into 
the lake. The Saint, arming himself 
with the sign of the Cross, walked 
upon the waters, and, arriving at the 
middle, sat down, and invited the . 
idolators to do likewise if they be- 
lieved that their gods could enable 
them to do so. Some were so rash 
as to make the attempt, but were im- 
mediately drowned. 


St. Blase was then admonished by 
a voice from heaven to go forth from 
the lake and accept his martyrdom. 
When he reached the land the im- 
pious tyrant ordered him to be be- 
headed. 


Feb. 5: St. Agatha: 


Agatha was a native of Sicily, a 
descendant of a noble and wealthy 
family. ‘These circumstances, added 
to her extraordinary beauty, inflam- 
ed Quintianus, a man of consular 
dignity, with such love of her that 
he resolved to compel her to become 
his wife. Since the edicts of the em- 
peror, Decius, had already been pub- 
lished against the Christians, he or- 
dered Agatha to be arrested as a 
Christian, and conducted to Catania, 
where he then resided. 

Learning of the proclamation 
against the Christians, and especially 
of the intentions of Quintianus, Ag- 
atha fled to a solitary place. Her place 
of concealment was discovered, how- 
ever, and she was led away to Quin- 
tianus. In order the more easily to 
overcome her modesty, the consul 
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handed her over to Aphrodisia, a 
base woman, who, together with her 
daughters, operated a public house 
of immorality. In this infamous 
house the saint suffered greater tor- 
ture than the darkest and most loath- 
some dungeon could afford. All the 
arts of Aphrodisia and her partners 
in crime were unceasingly applied, 
in order to induce the saint to com- 
ply with the wishes of Quintianus; 
but Agatha, who from her infancy 
had been consecrated to Jesus Christ, 
was enabled by His divine grace to 
overcome all their attempts. 


For an entire month, this form of 
torture was prolonged, but Agatha 
remzined constant. She was, at 
last, once more summoned to appear 
before Quintianus. And once more 
she made courageous profession of 
her Christianity. In order to give 
the governor to understand how in- 
famous were the deities which he 
adored and desired her to worship, 
she asked whether he would wish 
that his wife should be a prostitute 
like Venus, or that he himself should 
be an incestuous adulterer like Jupit- 
er. Irritated at this rebuke, Quin- 
tianus commanded her to be buffeted 
and led to prison. Oni the following 
day she was again summoned, and 
asked whether she had resolved to 
save her life. She replied: “God is 
my life and my salvation.” The gov- 
ernor then had her tortured, but per- 
ceiving how little it affected her, he 
commanded that her breasts be lace- 
rated, and afterwards cut off: this was 
executed with barbarous cruelty. 


Quintianus then remanded her to 
prison, commanding that her wounds 
be left undressed, in order that she 
might expire under the torture. But 
at midnight St. Peter appeared to her 
in prison, perfectly cured her wounds, 
and freed her from all pain. During 
the entire night there appeared in 
the interior of the prison a light 
so resplendent that the guards fled 
in terror, leaving the door of her 
dungeon open, so that she could have 
escaped, as the other prisoners advis- 
ed her to do. Agatha, however, was 
unwilling to lose by flight the crown 
which was being prepared for her in 
heaven. 


Unmoved by her miraculous cure 
Quintianus devised new torments for 
the saint. He commanded that she 
should be rolled over broken tiles, 
mixed with burning coals. All this, 
however, she endured with constancy. 
And while the tyrant was devising 
new torments, the Saint, perceiving 
that her life was drawing to a close, 
prayed in the following manner: “O 
Lord, my Creater, Who has preserved 
me from my infancy, given me 
strength to overcome these torments, 
and taken from me the love of the 
world, receive now my soul. It is 
time that I should at last pass from 
this miserable life to the enjoyment 
of Thy glory.” When she had finish- 
ed her prayer, she tranquilly expir- 
ed, and went to be united to God, to 
praise Him and love Him forever. 
This happened in the year 251. St. 
Agatha’s name is mentioned in the 
Canon of the Mass. 


It’s good to have money and the things that money can buy, but it’s good, 
too, to check up once in a while and make sure you haven’t lost the things 


that money can’t buy. 


George Lorimer 
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KPARTMENT 


Conducted By T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


Baroness Catherine de Hueck, 1900 — 
Catholic Lay Leader 


I. Life: 

Catherine de Hueck was born in a pull- 
man car in Nijni on the Volga in Russia. 
Her father, Theodore de Kolyschkine, was a 
retired Russian colonel who served on the 
diplomatic corps, and her mother, Emma 
Thompson, was the daughter of a Russian- 
English father and a Russian-French mother. 
Catherine’s early education was received 
from French, German and English gov- 
ernesses and she spoke nine languages at 
the age of twelve. She travelled with her 
parents and studied in Egypt, Paris and St. 
Petersburg. She was not quite fifteen when 
she married Baron Boris de Hueck. The 
first World War found her serving as a 
nurse’s aid at the front. During the Rus- 
sian Revolution she escaped to England, 
and then went to Canada and the United 
States. Since the family wealth had been 
confiscated, Catherine worked in a suc- 
cession of menial jobs to earn her living. 
Her great desire to consecrate her life to 
the lay apostolate was realized when she 
founded the first Friendship House in the 
slums of Toronto. Her ideal was to estab- 
lish homes on an interracial basis in the 
poor sections of large cities in order to 
bring the real charity of Christ to the 
unfortunates. Her work has spread so 
that there are Friendship Houses in Har- 
lem and Chicago. In 1943 she was mar- 
ried to the journalist, Eddie Doherty, by 
her friend, Bishop Sheil. Her time is devoted 
to the supervision of the Friendship Houses 
and to writing and lecturing in the United 
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States and Canada. She and Eddie Doherty 
now reside in Combermere, Ontario. 
II. Writings: 

In keeping with the espousal of the lay 
apostolate, the sturdy zeal of the Baroness 
has expressed itself in books on various 
aspects of this work. The Story of Friend- 
ship House is a small pamphlet describing 
the aims and the progress of this zealous 
project. Dear Bishop was written at the 
suggestion of Bishop Sheil, who desired 
Catherine to mingle with the poor and 
report to him what they thought and how 
they lived. This book is a_ revealing 
description of the moral, spiritual and eco- 
nomic condition of the poor in city slums. 
Friendship House details the story of the 
interracial experiment. Dear Seminarian 
manifests the Baroness’s thoughts for those 
preparing for the priesthood. 

III. The Book: 

Perhaps, the best introduction to the 
story of this valiant woman is found in her 
latest book, My Russian Yesterdays. Ina 
nostalgic mood Catherine recalls the happy 
days of her childhood in Russia. She 
explains the deep religious ‘sense of the 
Russian people that pervaded all the activi- 
ties of their daily living. Women readers 
will enjoy her descriptions of the kitchen 
preparations for the big feasts. My Russian 
Yesterdays is not a great book but it will 
entertain and also make us understand that 
there is hope for the final conversion of 
Russia that has been foretold by Our 
Lady at Fatima. 
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BOOK REVIEWS FOR FEBRUARY 


The Blessed Virgin 

The Life of Mary As Seen by the Mystics. 
By Raphael Brown 292pp. Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. $3.50. 

Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother 
of God. By Rev. S. J. Draguelis. Stock- 
bridge, Mass.: Marian Fathers. 119pp. 
$1.00. 

Who is Mary? By Gabriele M. Roschini, 
O.S.M. Translated by Marian C. Palan- 
drano, S.S.P. 64pp. Youngstown, Ohio.: 
Society of St. Paul. $1.00. 


Catholic piety has often wished for a 
more detailed account of the Blessed Virgin 
than the few glimpses obtained of her in 
the Gospels. Mary herself has supplied 
many of these facts in her revelations to 
certain mystics. In this book Mr. Brown 
has collated the facts of the life of Mary 
from the revelations of St. Elizabeth of 
Schoenau, St. Bridget of Sweden, Venerable 
Mother Mary of Agreda and Sister Ann 
Catherine Emmerich, women whose lives 
span the years from the early 12th to the 
early 18th centuries. 

In the introduction the author furnishes 
a scholarly and judicious appraisal of the 
value of private revelations. Four points 
are stressed. 1) Private revelations have 
nothing to do with our faith; 2) for a 
variety of reasons, the account does not 
purport to be historically accurate in all 
details; 3) the Church in approving private 
revelations merely gives a negative appro- 
bation, that there is nothing contrary to 
faith or morals in the documents; 4) learned 
and pious authors consider the prudent use 
of these revelations as a “powerful means 
of strengthening and increasing Christian 
sentiments.” The remaining pages of the 
introduction are devoted to a brief sum- 
mary of the lives of the mystics and an 
examination of the authenticity of their 
revelations. 

The Life begins with the marriage of 
St. Ann and St. Joachim and continues with 
Mary’s own narrative of her life in the 


Temple. The details of the life of her 
Son are seen through the eyes of Mary. 
The account of the passion from the revela- 
tions of St. Bridget is especially fine. We 
are indebted to Mr. Brown for bringing 
together this material from the four mystics 
and hope that The Life of Mary As Seen by 
the Mystics, read with prudence, will con- 
tribute to the devotion of her children to 
their Mother. 

Life of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother 
of God is a series of Mystery Plays based 
on the revelations of Mary of Agreda. This 
is intended to be presented as one long 
play or three shorter ones. The scenes are 
set in the House of Nazareth where the 
Annunciation drama took place. Groups 
looking for a good religious play will do 
well to examine this Mystery Play. 

Who is Mary? is an advanced catechism 
of Marian theology suitable for private or 
group study. 


Vocations 

The Theology of Religious Vocation. By 
Edward Farrell, O.P. 228pp. St. Louis, 
Mo.: B. Herder Co. $3.00. 

The Greatest Calling. Edited by Rawley 
Myers. 183 pp. New York, N. Y.: Mc- 
Mullen Books, Inc. $2.25. 

Follow Christ. Edited by Gerard Ellsper- 
mann, O.S.B. 96pp. St. Meinrad: Grail. 
$.25. 

In recent years there has been much 
theological discussion about the essence 
of the priestly and religious vocation. Father 
Edward Farrell gives us a scholarly exam- 
ination of the different theories in The 
Theology of Religious Vocation. He fol- 
lows the “special internal vocation theory” 
that posits an intense act of devotion as the 
essential factor in a vocation. A thoroughly 
Thomistic explanation, in doctrine and style. 
is given the various elements in the call 
from God. This book will assist confessors 
and priests in their direction of souls, and 
will be especially valuable to a priest 
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wiio is in charge of fostering vocations. 

The scope of The Greatest Calling is 
gathered from the subtitle: a presentation 
of the priesthood by famous Catholics. A 
glance at the table of contents reveals 
many prominent names: Bishop Sheen, Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Rev. Daniel A. Lord, Rev. 
James J. Keller, Rev. Patrick Peyton, Frank 
Leahy, Johnny Lujack, Ralph Kiner, Clare 
Booth Luce and Catherine de Hueck. 

It is interesting to note the remarks 
by Ralph Kiner, who is not a Catholic. 
Some of his words are worth quoting. “I’ve 
been playing baseball for quite a while, 
knocking the old ‘horsehide’ around, and 
I’ve seen the big stars play many times 
in both the National and American Leagues 
—but to my way of thinking these fellows 
are not the truly great stars. The real big 
leaguers, I think, are the young men study- 
ing for the priesthood. Those boys are 
touching the clouds. . . . May He send us 
many more rookies for the real big leagues.” 

The articles by Joe Breig and Baroness 
de Hueck are very inspirational. This is 
the ideal book to give to the young man 
who is thinking of studying for the priest- 
hood. 

For several years The Grail has been 
issuing editions of Follow Christ, a series 
of essays and pictures on various orders of 
priests, brothers and sisters. The pictures 
and texts are very well done and should 
encourage young people in the choice of a 
vocation as well as furnish ideas about the 
various types of work that they might 
choose. 


More Cartoons 
More Little Nuns. By Joe Lane. 70 cartoons. 
Chicago, IIll.: Extension Magazine. $1.00. 
All Angels Parish. By Hugh Devine. 100pp. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Faith Magazine. $1.00. 
It is with real pleasure that we welcome 
another book of cartoons about the very 
human Little Nuns. A short time ago 
Extension reprinted a collection of the car- 
toons that Joe Lane had drawn for its 
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Popular demand made this a best 
seller and brought the current printing up 


pages. 


to 215,000 copies. More Little Nuns lives 
up to the high standards of its predecessor. 
Joe Lane knows nuns so well that he must 
have a sister or aunt in the convent. The 
situations and the punch lines are just 
right and it would be very difficult to 
single out a favorite cartoon. Just pick 
it up and leaf through it and your ears 
will hear some honest-to-goodness laughs. 
You had better hurry to secure a copy for 
your favorite sister or someone will beat 
you to it. Or it may even be that sister 
will secure one herself. 

The cartoons of Hugh Devine, a com- 
mercial artist, have been appearing in the 
Boston Pilot and other papers. Now they 
have been gathered together in All Angels 
Parish. The favorite characters in a fictional 
parish, Mrs. Avery, the valiant and efficient 
woman, and her henpecked husband, are 
the central figures in the cartoons, but there 
The 
situations are good, but much of the humor 
is lost in the verbiage underneath the pic- 
ture. Short lines in the style made popular 
by the New Yorker and by Little Nuns 
would add punch to the cartoons. All 
Angels Parish should have the Little Nuns 
among its parishioners! 


are other people that we all know. 


Calendars 
The Christian Life Calendar, 1952. By 

Fathers Gabriel Hafford and George Ko- 

landa. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. 

$1.00. 
Rime-A-Day Calendar. By Placidus Kempf, 

O.S.B. St. Meinrad: Grail. $1.00. 

The 1952 edition of the Christian Life 
Calendar lives up to the reputation it has 
established over the years. The proper of 
the Mass and Office for each day plus an 
inspirational thought from the feast are 
found for each day of the year. The light 
touch of the reflections will give spiritual 
food with the morning coffee. 

The Rime-A-Day Calendar is a perpetual 
calendar with a rimed thought for each day. 
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BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University 


of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


I. Suitable for general reading: 


Sweet Cork of Thee — Gibbings 

Gates of Dannemora — Bonn 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Own Story — 
Day 

Daddy Was a Doctor — Owens 

Fifty Years of the American Novel — 
Gardiner 

They Fought with What They Had — 
Edmonds 

Slightly Underwritten — Stix 

The Brighter Vision — Ryan 

Dan England and the Noonday Devil 
— Connolly 

Tomorrow’s Memories — Ayd 

Color Ebony — Day 

The Christmas Flower — Jackson 

The Stork and the Jewels — Bruck- 
berger 

The True Likeness — Hynek 

Man of the Family — Moody 

The United States and Spain — Hayes 

Ross and the New Yorker — Kramer 

Lord Chesterfield and His World — 
Shellabarger 


II: Suitable for adults only: 


A. 


Because style and contents are too 

advanced: 

God and Man at Yale — Buckley 

The Flower in the Gutter — Braby 

Lise Lilywhite — Sharp 

Show Business is No Business — 
Hirschfield 

Neither Hay nor Grass — Gould 

Call It Experience — Caldwell 

How to Get from January to Decem- 
ber — Cuppy 

Leon Bloy, the Pauper Prophet — 
Polimeni 

The Marcaboth Woman — Delmar 

Tracy’s Tiger —— Saroyan 

Turn West, Turn East — Canby 

The World That Isn’t — Tashlin 

The Father of the Western Church — 
Payne 


Hil. 


The Desert of Love — Mauriac 

Strange Lands and Friendly People — 
Douglas 

The Ascent to Truth — Merton 

The Fortune Tellers — Fleming 

The Peron Era — Alexander 

Journey Between Freedoms — 
Matthews 

Voyage to Windward — Furnas 

Gentlemen, Swords and Pistols — Kane 

Fifty Billion Dollars — Jones 

Communism Versus the Negro — 
Nolan 

The Fiery Fountains — Anderson 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not invalidate the book as a whole: 
The Emigrants —- Moberg 

This Pleasant Lea — Crone 

Life’s Picture History of Western Man 
The Practice of Marriage Counselling 
—- Mudd 

The Abbot Sisters — Roberts 

The Brigand — Berto 

Sex and the Law — Ploscowe 

Rogue Errant — Leigh 

Slan — Van Vogt 

Mister Johnson — Cary 

The Wanderer -— Waltari 

Time and the Wind — Verissimo 
Wait for the Wagon — Lasswell 
Lady of the Mohawks — Widdemer 


Suitable for only discriminating 


readers: 


IV. 
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The Big Brokers — Shulman 
Under Whatever Sky — Edman 
American Diplomacy — Kennan 
Ladies and Gentlemen — Arno 
The End of the Affair — Greene 
Tender is the Night — Fitzgerald 


Not recommended to any reader: 
The Stranger Beside Me — Seeley 
The Blessing — Mitford 

The Producer — Brooks 

Once Over Lightly — Niven 











In certain hospitals the ailment of the 
patient, when he is admitted, is denoted in 
the files by certain letters, such as “T. B.” 
for tuberculosis. A young interne in a large 
hospital was examining these history slips 
when his curiosity was aroused by a num- 
ber on which the letters “G. O. K.” ap- 
peared. He said to the physician who was 
showing him around: 

“There seems to be a severe epidemic of 
this G. O. K. in the city. What is it, any 
how?” 

“Oh, that means ‘God Only Knows’,” 
replied the doctor. 

e 

A boy was a witness in court and the 
lawyer asked, “Did anyone tell you what 
to say in court?” “Yes, sir,” answered the 
boy. “I thought so,” exclaimed the lawyer, 
“now you'll have to tell me who it was 
that told you. “My father, sir.” “Your 
father,” said the surprised lawyer, “and 
what did he tell you?” “He said,” the boy 
replied calmly, “the lawyer would try to 
get me tangled up but if I stuck to the 
truth, I would be all right.” 

rs 

The druggist danced and chortled till the 
bottles danced on the shelves. 

“What’s up?” asked the soda 
“Have you been taking something?” 

“No. But do you remember when our wa- 
ter pipes were frozen last winter?” 

“Yes, but what —” 

“Well, the plumber who fixed them has 
just come in to have a prescription filled.” 


clerk. 


@ 

The girl was finishing plans for the wed- 
ding when she noticed an annoyed look on 
her future husband’s face. “Remember,” 
she said, “we don’t want to forget even a 
small detail.” 

“We won't,” he replied. “I’ll be there.” 


Lucid Intervals 
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“Ah, I have an impression!” exclaimed 
the noted professor to a psychology class. . 
“Now, young gentlemen, can one of you tell 
me what an impression is?” asked the good 
college president, as he touched his head 
with his forefinger. 

No answer. 

“What, no one knows? No one can tell 
me what an impression is?” 

“T know,” said one student, not noted for 
high ranking. “An impression is a dent in a 
soft place.” 

The professor changed the subject. 

e 

“You should see what that spendthrift 
Sadie bought at an auction sale today,” re- 
ported Mrs. Ansbacher. “A Ming vase, no 
less!” 

“Maybe,” suggested her friend, “she 
wants it because it goes with her ming 
coat.” 


e 

Two hollow-eyed, bleak-looking Scots 
were discussing the wild party of the night 
before. “D’ye ken,” said one, “that Mac fell 
in the river on his way home last night?” 

“Ye dinna mean tae say he was 
drooned?” asked his friend. 

“Na, na,” replied the first, “not drooned 
... but sadly diluted!” 

° 

The Scottish express thundered north- 
wards through the night. Suddenly there 
was a grinding of brakes, and the train 
came to a_ standstill. Windows were 
dropped and inquiring faces appeared. The 
guard went down the length of the train, 
inquiring who had pulled the emergency 
chain. He came at length to a compart- 
ment where a dear old lady sat benign. 

“Thank you so much,” she said. “You 
need not have stopped the train. What I 
want is a nice hot cup of tea with two lumps 
of sugar, please.” 

















Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Issue 


Fixed Bayonets 
I'll Never Forget You 
Navajo 


Previously Reviewed 


Angels in the Outfield 

Arizona Manhunt 

Barefoot Mailman, The 

Basketball Fix, The 

Bright Victory (formerly Lights 
Out) 

Christmas Carol, A (British) 

Cyclone Fury 

Disc Jockey 

Elephant Stampede 

Flying Leathernecks 

G.I. Jane 

Hell’s Gateway (formerly Silent 
Barriers) 

Highly Dangerous 

Hills of Utah 

Honeychile 

Hong Kong 

Hurricane Island 

It’s a Big Country 

Jungle Manhunt 

Kid from Amarillo 

Kon-Tiki 

Lady from Texas 

Leave It to the Marines 

Let’s Go Navy 

Longhorn, The 

Lost Continent 

Magic Carpet 

Molly (formerly Goldbergs, The) 

Montana Desperado 

Oklahoma Justice 

Purple Heart Diary 

Quo Vadis 

Red Badge of Courage, The 

Right Cross 

Rocketship X-M 

Sky High 

Slaughter Trail 

Snow Dog 

South of Caliente 

Stagecoach Driver 

Starlift 

Stars in My Crown 

Sunny Side of the Street 

Superman Meet the Mole Men 

Tall Target 


Tom Brown's School Days 
(British) 
Utah Wagon Train 


Valley of Fire 

Varieties on Parade 
Wanted: Dead or Alive 
Week-End With Father 
Whip Hand, The 

Whistle at Eaton Falls 
White Line, The (Italian) 
Yes Sir, Mr. Bones 

You Never Can Tell 
Yukon Manhunt 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 
Reviewed This Issue 


Bride of the Gorilla 

Calling Bulldog Drummond 
(British) 

Dark Page, The 

Diamond City (British) 

Drums in the Deep South 

Elopement 

Insurance Investigator 

Lisbon Story, The 

Man in the Saddle 

Red Mountain 

Sing With Me (Italian) 

Ten Commandments, The 
(Italian) 

Westward the Women 


Previously Reviewed 


According to Mrs. Hoyle 
Across the Wide Missouri 
American in Paris, An 
Anne of the Indies 
Bannerline 

Behave Yourself 

Blue Veil, The 

Callaway Went Thataway 
Capri (Italian) 

Cave of Outlaws 

Chicago Calling 

China Corsair 

Close to My Heart 
Clouded Yellow 

Crazy Over Horses 
Criminal Lawyer 
Crosswinds 

Cyrano de Bergerac 
Darling, How Could You! 
Day the Earth Stood Still, The 
Dead Woman’s Kiss, A (Italian) 
Desert Fox. The 
Detective Story 

Double Confession 
Double Dynamite 

Fabiola (English version) 
F.B.1. Girl 

Flame of Araby 

Force of Arms 

Fort Defiance 

Fourteen Hours 

Gold Raiders 





Golden Girl 

Golden Horde, The 

Happy Go Lovely 

Havana Rose 

Here Comes the Groom 

Hideout, The (formerly Small 
Voice, The) British) 

Highwayman, The 

Home Town Story, The (form- 
erly Headline Story) 

Hot Lead 

Iron Man, The 

I Want You 

Jim Thorpe—All American 

Journey Into Light 

Lady and the Bandit, The 

Lady Pays Off, The 

Lavender Hill Mob, The 
(British) 

Love Nest 

Man on the Run 

Medium, The 

Meet Danny Wilson 

Mister Drake’s Duck 

Mob, The 

Mr. Belevedere Rings the Bell 

Mr. Peek-A-Boo 

My Favorite Spy 

Never Trust a Gambler 

No Highway in the Sky 

On the Loose 

O Sole Mio (Italian) 

Painting the Clouds with Sun- 
shine 

Pardon My French 

People Against O’Hara 

Place in the Sun, A 

Racket, The 

Raging Tide, The 

Reunion in Reno 

Rhubarb 

River, The 

Roadblock 

Rodeo King and the Senorita, 
The 

Saturday’s Hero 

Sea Hornet 

Second Woman, The (formerly 
Ellen) 

Silver City 

So Long at the Fair 

Son of Dr. Jekyll 

St. Benny the Dip 

Strange Door 

Strip, The 

Submarine Command 

Texas Carnival 

Tomorrow Is Another Day 

Trial Without Jury 

Two Dollar Better 

Two Gals and a Guy 

Two Tickets to Broadway 

Well. The 

When Worlds Collide 

Young Scarface (British) 























BREAK THE GOOD NEWS! 


In a journalistic world filled with picture books, advertis- 
ing mediums, health magazines, movie magazines, sport 
magazines, religious publications that never give a concrete 
definition of religion nor a solid, objective truth to hang onto, 
The Liguorian weaves its almost solitary way without ads, 
without pictures, without vagueness, without human respect 
or fear. 


Its entire policy is based on two principles. One is that 
there is such a thing as moral, religious and spiritual truth, 
that is one, uncontradictable, unchangeable, necessary for 
all. The other is that the mind of every human being is 
infallibly capable of finding this truth, of judging the evi- 
dences for it, and of embracing it, with God’s help, for its 
happiness and salvation. 


During February, designated as Catholic Press month, all 
Catholics are asked to deepen their own conviction of these 
principles by good reading, and to dissipate the confusion of 
others by spreading good reading matter that is based on 
these principles. There is no more effective means of spread- 
ing happiness. 


* 


Give what you have to somebody else! 


PRESS MONTH SUBSCRIPTION 


Send The Liguorian for one year ($2.00) (J, for 3 years ($5.00) [, to: 


Name 
Street and No. _ 


City Zone State 
Name and Address of Donor: 
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